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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
SHARP financial crisis has occurred in Portugal, officially 
attributed to the non-arrival of gold expected from Brazil, 
‘but really due to the failure of the last loan, the expectation 
of a default, and a consequent collapse of credit. The run 
on the banks in Lisbon became so sharp, that on Monday a 
decree was issued granting a “ moratorium,” or delay of 
sixty days in meeting financial engagements. This produced 
universal distrust and hoarding, so that for some days past 
there has been no currency with which to pay wages, except 
mall and insufficient silver pieces, and distress has conse- 
quently been very great. The price of Portuguese Threes, 
normally about 60, fell on Wednesday to 36, and is still hardly 
above 40. The economic situation is slowly growing better, 
the Government issuing small notes and coining silver; but 
it is reported that the political discontent has become bitter, 
and that in Spain a revolution is expected in Lisbon. This, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, might have serious conse- 
quences in Europe; but the apprehension, though reasonable, 
may be exaggerated. The artillery is faithful and Royalist, 
and a modern mob will not face shells. 


We are not sure that spontaneity is a good quality in 
a speaker when he happens to be Sovereign in a great country. 
The students of Bonn have been welcoming the German 
Emperor, and on May 7th he made a speech to them in which 
fhe expressed his distinct approval of students’ duels, and 
students’ clubs for beer-drinking. He maintains that they 
foster courage, obedience, and discipline, and declares it his 
“ firm conviction that every youth who enters a corps or beer- 
drinking and duelling club will receive the true direction of 
his life from the spirit which prevails in them.” He hopes 
“ students will always take delight in handling the duelling- 
blade.” The best German Professors are of a different 
opinion, and though we have said enough on the subject else- 
where, we may remark here that, as duelling is by German 
law a distinctly penal offence, the Emperor, in his zeal for the 
vougher virtues, has broken through an etiquette binding on 
all Sovereigns. It is not their business, at all events, to 
encourage breaches of the law. 


King Influenza has come to the help of the Land-purchase 
Bill. The Members have a notion that there is something or 
other in the air of the House specially favourable to influenza 
microbes, and consequently want their Whitsuntide holiday to 
be as long as possible. Mr. W. H. Smith on Thursday there- 
fore assented to the general desire, provided the Bill got out 
of Committee, and by dint of a long sitting, some self- 
suppressions, and the postponement of some contentious 
matter to the Report stage, this has been accomplished. The 
remainder of the fighting will, it is believed, be over various 











It is reported that the final treaty delimiting British and 
Portuguese possessions in Africa has at last been signed. 
Lord Salisbury has been anxious to improve the situation for 
the Portuguese Monarchy, and at the same time to conciliate 
the Cape. According to the Times, he has effected this by 
ceding to Lisbon a triangle of fifty thousand square miles north 
of the Zambesi, including, as we read it, the Doab between 
the Zambesi and the Shiré up to the junction of the latter 
with the Ruo. In return, the Portuguese cede Manicaland, 
If this is accurate, Zambesia is cut off from Nyassaland, which 
may one day be inconvenient; but most present subjects of 
dispute are ended. The future can take care of itself, or 
rather, the South African Dominion will take care of it. We 
hope, however, that the Foreign Office has made the right to 
the navigation of the rivers sufficiently clear, for it is there 
that the danger of shots being fired arises. 


Sir William Harcourt has been starring it in Devonshire. 
He spoke in great exultation of spirit at Newton Abbot on 
Monday night, asserting that the gain of the Liberal Party 
since 1886 had been at least 20 per cent. of the seats vacated, 
and that if the same gain should be maintained in the General 
Election, Mr. Gladstone would be returned to power. As 
usual, all his wrath was poured out upon the Liberal Unionists, 
who are to be selected for destruction as the “unfittest” of 
all politicians. Being a moderate man, he approved of Tories, 
at least so long as they remained in a minority, and only sup- 
plied the due resistance to Liberal progressiveness. The defeat 
of 1886 was due to the non-resident voters, who were left to 
register their votes against the majority of the residents by 
the Reform Act of 1885. But Sir William Harcourt forgot to 
remind his hearers that these non-resident voters were retained 
by Mr. Gladstone’s own direct influence. For our own parts 
we say, let them go, by all means. We believe that the only 
effect of their going would be that more of the resident voters 
would turn Conservative and fill up their places. On the Irish 
Question Sir William was not very explicit. He said that 
any anti-English Home-rule Bill for Ireland would never be 
accepted by the Liberals. But the Anti-Parnellites are quite 
as anti-English as the Parnellites, only they do not just now 
flaunt their anti-Englandism so violently in our faces. Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt will be quite satisfied if 
the McCarthyites will only make-believe very much to love 
England. Indeed, the McCarthyites probably will love England 
so long as England gives them exactly their own way,—so 
long, and no longer. 


At Crediton on Tuesday, Sir William Harcourt attacked the 
Liberal Unionists again. He affects to despise them, but if 
he really despised them he would not have Liberal Unionists 
quite so much on the brain. No one despises the spectre who 
haunts him, and Sir William Harcourt is clearly haunted by 
Liberal Unionism, and cannot throw off the oppression, 
vehemently as he endeavours to do so. When he had vented 
his spleen on the Liberal Unionists, he returned to the Irish 
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Question, and pronounced once more the mystic and un- 
meaning formula : “ They were for giving the Irish the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, while yet maintaining intact the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament.” Yes; but when you 
give a man power to do as he pleases while “ maintaining 
intact” the authority of the law over him, what you want to 
know is exactly where the law will interfere to prevent his 
doing what it does not please the law that he should do; and 
nothing will persuade Mr. Gladstone to let us know where that 
interference will begin. On Free Education Sir William 
Harcourt had nothing to say, except that if the taxpayers are 
to pay more, the people ought to have more control. Why does 
not Sir William Harcourt keep to “the taxpayers,” instead 
of changing “the taxpayers” into “the people”? If the tax- 
payers are to pay more, the taxpayers ought to have more 
control, and they will wield that control through the State, 
which is the authorised agent of the taxpayers, not through 
the locality, which is nothing of the kind. 


The Gladstonians achieved a great triumph in the Har- 
borough Division of Leicestershire, where we held from the 
first news of the vacancy that they would be likely to succeed 
better than in any other of the contests of the “miniature 
General Election.” The result was :—For Mr. Logan (Glad- 
stonian), 5,982; for Mr. Hardy (Conservative), 5,495 ; majority 
for the Gladstonians, 487. This isa great change since 1886, 
and shows that even as compared with 1885 the Gladstonians 
are now more numerous than the undivided Liberals were at 
that time, while the Unionists have fallen below their score in 
1886, though they have exceeded the Conservative vote of 1885. 
The three elections compare as follows :— 


Undivided Total Liberal 
Liberals, Conservatives. Poll. Majority. 
1885 ... soo BOE ow SRB... BEGSS ... 166 
Gladstonians. Unionists. Unionist Majority. 
1886 ... .« S070 ~~... 55708 10,278 é 
Gladstonian do, 
1692 ... .. 6,982 ... 5,405 11,477 487 


Mr. Logan, the Gladstonian candidate, may well pride himself 
on his tactics. He has been in the field for nearly three 
years; has taken round a van, in which Gladstonian meet- 
ings have been held under cover; and he has instructed 
his rural voters in the art of using the ballot by providing 
them with the means of playing at polling in the various 
villages of the Harborough Division. He has reaped his 
reward, and will possibly gather in a rich aftermath at the 
General Election. But Harborough furnishes very little 
ground for Unionist discouragement as regards the General 
Election. 


The Gladstonian Member for Paisley, Mr. W. B. Barbour, 
died of influenza at Brighton on Wednesday morning. His 
death vacates another seat, and this time a Gladstonian seat ; 
but it is not very probable that the seat can be rescued from 
the Home-rule Party. Major McKerrel has consented to 
contest the seat in the interest of the Conservatives. But as 
in 1886 the majority for Mr. Barbour was 566 on a total poll 
of 5,548, the prospect is hardly a very hopeful one. In North 
Bucks, the seat of which Captain Verney has been deprived 
by the vote of the House of Commons, was won in 1886 by the 
Conservatives, though only by a majority of 71. At the by- 
election in October, 1889, when Mr. Egerton Hubbard succeeded 
to the peerage as Lord Addington, it was lost again by 208 
votes, Mr. Evelyn Hubbard, the present candidate, being de- 
feated by Captain Verney, the poll showing 4,855 votes for the 
latter against 4,647 for the former. In the present contest, 
Mr. Evelyn Hubbard is opposed by Mr. Leon on behalf of the 
Gladstonians. 


At ithe meeting of the University of London Convocation 
on Tuesday last, the Draft Revised Charter was laid on the 
table, ang Lord Herschell moved its acceptance by Con- 
yocation in a very able speech, the only defect of which was 
that he passed over sub silentio the chief flaw in the scheme,— 
the constitution proposed for the new Senate, which either 
leaves the University practically headless, or throws it into 
the hands of those who must be regarded as the foes of the 
existing University, and the most contemptuous of the critics 
of its past work. Sir Richard Quain seconded Lord 
Heyschell’s motion in the name of the medical advocates of 
the new scheme ; and then Mr. Bompas, Q.C., replied to Lord 





Herschell in a masterly defence of the past action of the 
University, and a still more able attack on a proposal which 
would have paralysed effectually all the most fruitful of the 
University’s functions. Dr. Pye Smith, with his usual ability, 
defended the Draft Charter, though he frankly admitted its 
grave defects; but his manipulation of the mythical Sibyl 
and her nine books, by way of warning to the University not 
to reject the place of repentance still left open to her, was 
not exactly a happy rhetorical expedient. After one or two 
other speeches, and especially an able one from Dr. Collins, 
the Draft Charter was rejected by the decisive majority of 
461 to 197, or not quite two and a half to one. 


On Wednesday, the day for the presentation of degrees, 
when, as it was hoped, the new Chancellor, Lord Derby, might 
have appeared to do honour to his predecessor’s memory and 
to inaugurate his own official career, the prevailing epidemic, 
from which Lord Derby is only slowly recovering, deprived the 
University of his presence. Sir James Paget, however, the 
Vice-Chancellor, supplied his place with his usual dignity and 
ability, and paid an eloquent and graceful tribute to Lord 
Granville for his long and most devoted services, as well as his 
most apt and wise counsels. He announced, in the name of the 
new Chancellor, that a scholarship of not less than £50 a year 
would be provided to bear the name of Lord Granville, and 
to perpetuate the memory of his great work for the Univer-. 
sity. On the subject of the rejection of the Draft Charter 
by Convocation, Sir James Paget deliberately refrained from 
touching. Probably he hardly agreed with Lord Herschell in 
thinking that the immense dissatisfaction with which the 
revised constitution had been received, afforded a remarkable 
testimony to its impartiality and general merits. Indeed, 
testimonials to merit of this description are not usually 
regarded with favour by the advocates of a representative 
system. Unpopularity may sometimes be a criterion of merit ; 
but where it is, it is a criterion of merit that condemns the 
generation which was blind to virtues it ought to have 
recognised. 


The strict watch kept up over the safety of the Cesarewitch 
has failed to protect him. It is so unceasing and so visible, 
that it affects his nerve; but nevertheless, on the 11th inst., 
while the Prince was visiting some temples near Kioto, in 
Japan, a man sprang on him with a sword, and inflicted two 
wounds, one of them rather serious. It was at first believed 
that the man was a Nihilist, who had followed the Emperor’s 
son; but it is more probable that be was a Japanese, irritated 
by the success of the Greek Church in proselytising, and by a 
grand church which is being built for Orthodox devotees. 
Curiously enough, the fate of the assassin is not telegraphed, 
but the presumption is that the gentlemen in attendance on 
the Cesarewitch seized him on the spot. The tension under 
which the Imperial family of Russia live is shown in the fact 
that the Empress, on hearing of the event, fainted away, being 
convinced that the courtiers were breaking to her the news of 
herson’sdeath. Itisfortunate that the incident did not occur 
in British India, where the Prince was watched like a shrine 
menaced by infidels, or the Russians would have believed that 
the attempt had the sanction of Lord Lansdowne. 


Riaz Pasha, the stout old Turkish Premier of Egypt, has 
resigned. Hecould not endure the limitation of his powers 
which, as he perceived, must follow on Mr. Justice Scott’s 
reforms of the judicial system, and he departed with his 
Cabinet, to be replaced by Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, who will 
“take advice.” Tisis means, of course, that the English will 
govern more directly, to the great benefit of Egypt, but to: 
the increase of the anomalies involved in the position. We 
now govern Egypt as completely as we once governed Bengal 
though the Nuwabs of Moorshedabad, but with imperfect 
responsibility, and a machinery partly native and partly 
international. The latter is nearly unmanageable, and there 
is much friction and more waste in every branch of the 
Administration, which is only made tolerable by the loyalty 
of the Khedive, who carries out suggestions faithfully, and 
is in theory absolute. There is nothing to do at present but 
wait; but Englishmen have a long experience of this mode of 
government in Asia, and it usually collapses in some unex- 
pested fashion. The European and Asiatic, Christian and 
Mussulman ideas of good government always collide in the 
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end, though both in principle accept “the greatest good of 
the greatest number ” as the guiding law. They only differ 
radically as to what is the greatest good. 


Mr. Cleveland on May 12th addressed a deputation of a 
Democratic Association, in a high-flown speech denouncing 
the extravagance of the Administration. The muddle in 
his metaphors is astounding, but his meaning is plain. 
He declares that the Congress, which has raised the 
sum-total of Army pensions to thirty millions sterling a 
year, or fifty times the cost of Monarchy in Great 
Britain, is only fostering a demoralising extravagance 
which has consumed even the American surplus in order 
to justify a Protectionist tariff. Mr. Cleveland’s notion 
of the River and Harbour Appropriation Bill, under which 
£40,000,000 a year will be spent, being a “destructive 
creature” which “carries its pilfered benefit ” to selfish house- 
holds, will create a smile in England, where rhetoric of that 
sort has died out; but the figure expresses a truth, and will 
be understood by Western farmers, who think the means for 
this mad extravagance are pilfered from them. They are in- 
sisting upon economy as well as “more money,” and if they 
win the election in the autumn, will probably not hesitate 
much about a revision of the Pension List, even though 
the sufferers plead national faith. The pension scandal has gone 
so far, that a regular search has been made in the States for all 
persons with any colourable claim to pension, even if they 
had performed only a few days’ service in the last years of 
the war. It is, we suppose, only a joke that numbers of 
persons are now drawing pensions for injuries and diseases 
incurred in running away from the conscription; but the 
bogus claims run up to many thousands, and all the claims 
are at variance with the American idea that pensions are 
* monarchical abuses.” 


The House of Commons behaved very well in the matter of 
Captain Verney’s expulsion. Mr. W. H. Smith, who was re- 
elected for the Strand on Tuesday without opposition, found 
it his first duty to make the motion, which he did in a few 
regretful but firm words, ending with a request to the House 
to abstain if possible from discussion. The House, with a 
true sense of its dignity, complied, and the vote was passed 
unanimously and in silence. Mr. Frederick Verney, the 
brother of the accused, in spite of strong remonstrances, has 
withdrawn his candidature for Norwich, for reasons which ina 
final letter of refusal he thus defines :—‘ The anxiety, trouble, 
and responsibility which have fallen upon me have left me 
very unfit to face public meetings, and still more so to mix in 
social gatherings where already my Norwich friends have so 
often welcomed me. The fact is that we must bear one 
another’s burdens, whether we will it or no. The best way is to 
accept this law and obey it willingly. Please consider this as 
final.” That is admirable from every point of view except 
one, which is that Parliament loses greatly in losing the 
counsels of the man who wrote that letter. It is sometimes 
one’s first duty to take things, even shame, fighting. 


The influenza, which has killed an Archbishop and a Member 
of Parliament, has at last attacked Mr. Gladstone and the 
Prince of Wales. Mr. Gladstone has had fever on him all the 
week, but the temperature was sinking on Thursday and 
yesterday, and though confined to his bed, he is doing well. 
The attack of the Prince of Wales is said to be very slight. 
Lord George Hamilton, who was recovering, has hada relapse, 
and Mr. W. H. Smith said on Wednesday that ten of his col- 
leagues were in bed, that they had only one clerk at the table, 
and that the messengers were nearly all laid up, while there 
were “serious gaps” on the front bench opposite. Certainly 
no epidemic that we can remember has ever disabled the 
public service so thoroughly. But if the Irish Land Bill shall 
have passed through Committee this week, there will be com- 
pensations even for this epidemic. It would not have passed 
through Committee without the help of the influenza. 





Mr. W. H. Smith was, as we anticipated, returned without 
opposition for the Strand last Tuesday. After the nomina- 
tion, he was questioned as to the proposals of the Government 
with respect to Free Education, and whether any of the extra 
cost would be thrown upon the rates, The First Lord of the 








Treasury replied decisively in the negative. “It is not in- 
tended,” he said, “that any portion of the burden shall fall 
upon the ratepayers.” He went on to remark on the very 
heavy cost of education in the Metropolis, and to state his 
opinion that the London School Board does not get anything 
like an equivalent for the excessive cost of the education for 
which London ratepayers pay. “If results are looked for in 
the report of the Education Department, it will be seen that 
the children educated by the London School Board do not 
compare, in proportion to the expenditure upon them, 
favourably with the children educated by the School Boards 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, or schools con- 
ducted upon the voluntary principle.” Mr. W. H. Smith, in 
fact, regards the London School Board as doing its work both 
extravagantly and inefficiently, in spite of the demonstration 
for economy which resulted in Mr. Diggle’s election. 


The London County Council runs up the rates also, though 
not as obviously as the London School Board. Lord Lingen 
said its rate for this year had decreased, but Mr. G. C. T. 
Bartley, member for North Islington, shows that it has in- 
creased from 1s. 13d. to 1s. 24d., and even this does not show 
the citizens the truth, for it is at the instigation of the Council 
that the assessment has been so greatly raised. There ought 
to be some method of compelling parochial authorities to 
record this latter increase in their accounts, as without it any 
comparison between one administration and another must be 
fallacious. In Marylebone, from which Mr. Bartley writes, 
the indignation is widespread, and but for the reluctance to 
act in municipal matters, would end in the expulsion of the 
existing Councillors. Even as it is, the personal changes in 
the next Council will greatly modify its tone—not to the 
advantage of consistency in the government of London. 


It seems that the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, whose letter as to the 
increase of the Lambeth Free Library rate we noticed last 
week, was quite mistaken in saying that the large number of 
spoiled voting-papers was due to any organised scheme to get 
what were intended as negative votes cancelled by irregularity 
of form. Mr. Henry J. Smith, writing from the Vestry Hall, 
Kennington, says that of the 9,358 spoiled voting-papers, no less 
than 7,163 were purely blank papers, and had nothing written 
upon them at all, so that it is quite impossible to say that those 
who deposited these useless papers intended to vote against the 
increase of the rate. Only 2,195 were spoiled by irregularity 
of form, and of these there were a good many with “ Yes” 
written upon them, as well as a good many with “No.” Not 
so many as 1,500 in all were spoiled in this way, many of the 
others being spoiled simply by the absence of any signature. 
This appears to upset entirely the theory that there was an 
organised plct to deceive those who objected to the rate into 
making their opposition ineffectual. Whether Mr. Smith is 
right in treating the increase of the library rate as a vote in 
the interests of education, is quite another matter. Extended 
education would make an extended library rate effective, but 
whether an extended library rate would improve the existing 
standard of education is not so certain. 


The extraordinary outbreak against the Jews in Corfu and 
Zante has a serious bearing upon the position of the Jews in 
Russia. The Greeks in the islands are formally attacking the 
Jews, and on the 14th inst. stormed several houses in Corfe 
and killed seven of their inmates, or, according to another 
account, seven men and eight women. It is certain that the 
Government does not favour this outbreak, for it has at once 
proclaimed martial law, and equally certain that it is not in. 
stigated by Russians, who desire to favour emigration. It is 
a burst of religious hatred excited by the religious ceremonies 
of Easter, and by the circulation of an absurd report that the 
Jews had murdered a Christian girl for their ritualistic needs. 
The occurrence testifies to a depth of bigotry in the followers 
of the Greek Church which must extend to Russia, and is one 
at least of the reasons urging on the Ozar’s Government tothe 
present persecution. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (27) were on Friday 95} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


: ie election for the Harborough Division of Leicester- 

shire was not more disheartening for the Unionists 
than we had expected. It had been obvious from the first 
that Mr. Logan, with his travelling-van for local meetings 
and his happy expedients for teaching the rural labourers 
how to use the ballot, was a singularly popular candidate, 
and that with his very long season of preparation he would 
have a great advantage over any new candidate whom the 
Unionists could suddenly bring into the field, unless, in- 
deed, the constituency had had a much shrewder insight into 
the mischief which a break-up of the Union will do to the 
United Kingdom, than any rural constituency in England 
could well be expected to have obtained. The Harborough 
election shows how very great those advantages were, and 
they told so well that the Gladstonians polled more votes 
yesterday week than the united Liberals polled in 1885, 
while the Unionists polled fewer than they had polled in 
1886. The result was a victory for the Gladstonians by no 
less than 487 votes on a total poll of 11,477 votes. That is dis- 
couraging, but against a candidate like Mr. Logan, with his 
three years’ nursing of the constituency, it takes either a 
very strong candidate or-a very firm political constituency to 
win. Asan omen for the General Election, the result is of 
very slight significance. It shows only what we have always 
known, that the strength of the Gladstonian Party will be 
in the rural constituencies, and that there with good candi- 
dates they will win back a good deal of what they lost in 1886. 
On the other hand, the elections in the Woodstock Divi- 
sion of Oxfordshire and the Bassetlaw Division of Notting- 
hamshire show that with good candidates the Unionists 
may do even better than they did in 1886, and the hope 
is much more legitimate, in our opinion, in reference to the 
General Election than it is in reference to by-elections 
caused by the death of Unionist Members, where the 
candidates of the Opposition are always in readiness, while 
after the death of a Member who supported the Ministry, 
it is impossible for the Ministerialists always to be ready 
with an efficient substitute. Besides, experience shows 
that at by-elections those very numerous voters who are 
proud of their party, even when they condemn its par- 
ticular policy at the moment, will almost always vote with 
their party, even though at a General Election they will 
decline to give their support to a policy which they believe 
seriously detrimental to the country. Their reasoning is 
that a by-election changes nothing, and that therefore they 
can well afford to follow their own party instinct without 
any anxiety as to the result. If that be so, as we think it 
is, we might well expect the by-elections to yield us worse 
results than we may fairly expect from a General Election. 
And even at the by-elections there have not been wanting 
signs, as we have seen, of strong rural reactien against the 
present policy of Mr. Gladstone. What seems reasonable to 
expect is, that while the Gladstonians will not get back to 
anything like the figures of 1885, the Unionists will have to 
be content with a less decisive victory than fves. Buty 
England and Scotland ; while in Ireland the h a total pol 
will score a triumph considerably short of thajne. Ja Mey” 
gained in that year. In Ireland, the disunion between 
the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, and the effect of the 
Government Land Bill, will undoubtedly make a tangible, 
and perhaps even an important difference in our favour. 
Taking all the signs of the times together, we see no reason 
at all to shrink from the contest which must come soon, 
and which will probably go all the more favourably if the 
Government show no disposition to drag out their term of 
office to the very latest possible moment. 

As for the ultra-Tories who, like our correspondent 
“Shropshire,” go croaking on that the Government have 
betrayed their friends, and that the longer they remain in 
office the more decisively will the country reject them when 
the dissolution comes, we cannot say that we set much 
value by their discontent. If they thought that it was 
competent to any Government, whether nominally Tory 
or not, to adopt the same policy after the Act of 1885 
which they might have adopted before the passing of 
that Act, they only show that they have not the slightest 
insight into the meaning of the word “ democracy.” That 
democracies have Conservative leanings and instincts 
as well as revolutionary impatiences and _irritabilities, 





nobody who has studied the history of the American 


or the Swiss or the French Republic can for a moment 
doubt. But it is quite as little open to doubt that the 
Conservative instincts of democracies are not at all 
identical with the Conservative instincts of aristocracies 
and the bourgeoisie. The only reasonable course for Con- 
servative statesmen who have been either forced, or who 
have thought it prudent, to grant the masses of the people 
complete control of the Legislature and Administration of 
the State, is to study the Conservative aspects of popular 
feeling as well as the more impatient aspects of popular 
feeling, and to avail themselves of the former, while they 
do as much as they conscientiously can to soothe and 
satisfy the latter. That is what the present Government, 
under the guidance of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, have honestly attempted, and, as it seems to us, they 
have succeeded as well as conscientious men perfectly aware 
that they must give up to some extent their own natural 
bias, if they really wish to stimulate the vein of popular 
Conservatism existing in every great and energetic 
nation, could expect to succeed. Of course they cannot 
avoid insisting that the wealthy shall discharge rigidly 
their duties, if they are to be protected from the envy 
of the destitute. Of course they must renounce some 
of the more ambiguous privileges of property, and inter- 
pret the claims of the poor in a generous rather than in a 
strictly legal spirit. Of course, if the religious instincts of 
the poor are to be cultivated,—and they have very deep 
religious instincts,—you must not make them feel that it 
costs them a good deal out of pocket to send their children 
to schools in which they will be given a really religious 
education. Of course, if you want them to develop those 
Conservative instincts which spring out of the sense of pro- 
prietary rights, you must not make those proprietary rights 
too difficult to acquire, and must be prepared to go a good 
way in rendering it easy for them to obtain plots of land 
of their own in places convenient for their cultivation. 
And of course, if you want them to become active and 
moderate politicians in relation to Imperial affairs, you 
must not refuse them the opportunity of training them- 
selves in relation to local affairs. All these are the 
necessary assumptions of anything like a development of 
democratic Conservatism. And those old Tories who are 
disposed to reproach Lord Salisbury and his Government 
for conceding these assumptions, only show that they are 
utterly at sea as to what the conditions of democratic poli- 
tics are, and that they wish to go back to a time which they 
might just as well seek to revive as they might to revive 
the condition of the world during the glacial epoch. The 
old Tories must be allowed to grumble. They will probably 
desert the Government at the next Election, and they will 
certainly not give them any hearty support. But that will 
make very little difference. Grumblers of this species 
always have existed, and always will exist, and will affect 
the issue no more, perhaps a good deal less, now than they 
would have done thirty years ago. The impracticables are 
always with us, and always have to be reckoned with. 
Were it otherwise, there would be a good deal less friction 
in human life than there actually is. 

There is nothing, so far as we can see, in what has 
been called, not very happily, the “miniature General 
Election,” to discourage the Administration in dissolving 
this autumn, provided that they can carry the Irish 
Land-purchase Bill and the Free Education Bill before 
Parliament is prorogued. There can be no doubt that 
in various great populations, from the Doncaster Divi- 
sion of the West Riding down to Aston Manor, the 
signs have been very favourable to the Government, 
and even more so in the later elections than in the 
earlier. There is no doubt that in various rural con- 
stituencies the signs have been very unfavourable for the 
Government, though, on the whole, decidedly less so in the 
later elections than in the earlier. There is some doubt, 
though we hope not much, whether the issue of a General 
Election will be more or less favourable to the Govern- 
ment than the issue of the by-elections. We ourselves. 
strongly believe that it will be far more favourable, though 
of course in this anticipation we may be deceived by our own 
strong judgment that the issue is of infinitely greater im- 
portance than the issue of any by-election, and by our belief 
that the constituencies know this, and that a great many 
Liberals who do not hesitate to vote for their party when 
no very weighty consequence depends on the election, would 
either stay away from the poll or vote against their party 
when they knew that such a measure as Irish Home-rule 
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might result from their want of courage. But itis simply im- 
possible to wait till we can be confident of victory. If weare 
not confident of victory this year, we certainly shall not be 
confident next ; and it is not desirable to give the perfectly 
false impression that the Government hold fast to office 
for the mere sake of office, after they have done all in 
their power to let the country know what their policy is 
and what it is not. After all, if we fight and lose the 
battle, the campaign is very far from lost. And we have 
an excellent chance of fighting to win, and not to lose. It 
is almost certain that we shall gain ground in Ireland. It 
is quite certain that nothing would embarrass Mr. Glad- 
stone more than to have to declare frankly how he intends 
to carry out his pledge to keep the Irish Members at West- 
minster. His plan once declared, we should have won an 
immense tactical advantage, for he cannot propose what 
will not reveal the weakness and inconsistency of his 

licy. He cannot propose anything that will not render 
it impossible for his colleagues to go on comparing the 
consequences of Home-rule in Ireland with the conse- 
quences of Home-rule in Canada or Australia, as Lord 
Spencer did, for instance, in his speech on Wednesday at 
Evesham. If Mr. Gladstone seriously proposes to relax 
the tie between England and Ireland as far as the tie 
between England and every one of her great self-governing 
Colonies has long ago been relaxed, he will propose 
what will alienate his own party to the last degree. 
If he proposes to do nothing of the kind, he must 
propose what will alienate both Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites to the last degree. In a word, when once his 
scheme is out, we shall fight at far more advantage 
than we have done for the last three or four years. For 
every reason, therefore, we hold strongly to our opinion that 
if the Government succeed in carrying their two great 
measures, they would be unwise to postpone a dissolution 
beyond the present autumn. 





THE CRISIS IN PORTUGAL. 


ORTUGAL is a little State, but the financial 
crisis in Lisbon may, if it is prolonged, have a 
serious effect upon the general politics of Europe. It 
greatly exasperates the danger of the Monarchy, which 
has existed in a more or less acute form ever since the 
fall of the Empire in Brazil. The State, it is true, is not 
formally bankrupt, payment of interest on the Debt not 
having been suspended ; but the crash, which has caused 
the Government to decree a “moratorium,” or period of 
delay in liquidating private claims, has rendered the diffi- 
culty of providing the half-yearly dividends almost in- 
superable. The money cannot be procured except from 
Paris, and the Parisian firms which agreed to lend it are 
hampered by the prostration of credit in Lisbon, and by the 
enormous fall in Portuguese Stock itself, with which they 
are loaded, the Three per Cents., which ought, by analogy 
with Spanish Two per Cents., to be worth 75, being saleable 
only below 43. It is evident, therefore, that financiers 
expect a great reduction of interest or a suspension of 
payments, which would add a finishing touch to difficulties 
already so serious that both in Lisbon and Oporto it is 
difficult to get currency of any kind, that small depositors 
are steadily withdrawing and hoarding their money, and 
that a general lock-out, in despair of means to pay wages, 
is far from improbable. Telegrams are under a strict 
censorship, and the officials are as optimist as usual; but 
in Madrid, where Portugal is studied with genuine interest, 
the economic situation is regarded as deplorable, and 
certain to have political results. It is true that States 
survive financial crashes with surprising ease, and are often, 
in spite of Carlyle, not destroyed by their own bankruptcy 
—Turkey, for example, was not seriously injured—but in 
Portugal the Monarchy itself is weak. For years past it 
has been the custom of its own people to attribute to it 
every disaster, and especially the condition of the finances, 
and for years past this has been so far true that its 
selections of Ministers have not been justified by success. 
The dynasty itself has been weak, and has not secured the 
services of any competent man able either to control Par- 
liament, or to make the administrative system reasonably 
efficient. Successive Ministers have allowed the mob to 
dictate their foreign policy, while the condition of the 
Colonial administration, which is the preoccupying interest 
of the Portuguese, is so bad, that if we gave some of the 
facts in our hands from official sources, we should be 





simply disbelieved. For example, the whole of the 
Portuguese dominion in East Africa about which such 
a fuss is made, is really a Black State without 
five hundred white men in the whole of it, troops 
included. The discontent in the two great cities is 
excessive, and is directed wholly against the Monarchy, 
which, in fact, is protected only by the Army, itself not 
really unanimous, and by the dread of the armed inter- 
ference of Madrid. Great social distress, consequent on the 
commercial crisis may, however, overcome this apprehen- 
sion; and if a rising occurred, it might not be put down 
with the ease which characterised the last suppression of 
an émeute in Oporto. The King, described as far from a 
determined man, would hardly resolve to shell his capital’; 
and that extreme resource failing, the mob, it is said, 
might succeed in an insurrection, and even proclaim and 
obey a Republican Government. 

It is at this point, if it is ever reached, which would 
depend mainly on the resoluteness of the King, that 
events in Lisbon would begin to interest all Europe. It 
is said to be certain that the Government of Madrid 
neither would nor could tolerate a Republic in Portugal, 
and that view seems to be primd facie just. There is 
much Republican feeling of a kind in Spain, and much 
discontent in the cities; and though the Queen-Regent is 
protected by the Army, and by the feeling of the lower 
classes in favour of the baby-Sovereign, her advisers do 
not desire to be even victorious in a civil war which, were 
Portugal Republican, would be constantly renewed, Lisbon 
becoming at once an asylum and a place of arms for the 
defeated Spanish Republicans. Sefior Canovas would, 
therefore, anticipate the danger by ordering Spanish troops 
to occupy Portugal, the more readily because there would 
be little fear of effective resistance. The Portuguese Army 
is not in good condition, while the far larger Spanish Army 
is; and though the people might be inclined to resist, neither 
the peasantry nor the city mobs can in our day offer much 
Opposition to regular troops resolutely led. Such a move- 
ment, however, would be the letting out of waters. It is 
all very well to talk of “supporting the Braganzas 
and then retiring ;’ but a Spanish army could not march 
upon Lisbon, reseat King Carlos by force, and then 
march back again, leaving him exposed to the vengeance 
of the populace, and considered a traitor for having 
brought upon the country such a humiliation. The 
Portuguese think of themselves as if Europe had never 
advanced in the last three centuries, and would declare 
war on a Great Power to-morrow if their dignity 
were affronted. The occupation must continue, under 
one form or another ; Spain would dispose of the destinies 
of Portugal; and the system of Europe would be visibly 
disturbed. The French would like neither the aggran- 
disement of Spain, the invasion of a dependant of their 
own, nor the suppression of a Republic ; the Italians would 
begin, as they always do, quaking about their position in 
the Mediterranean ; while the British Government would 
see with displeasure a change in the proprietorship of 
ports almost essential to its fleet. Dangerous ambitions 
and jealousies begin to stir at such times, and England 
and France, or France and Spain, or Italy and France, 
might find themselves in collision, almost before their 
peoples were aware that any cause of disagreement 
had arisen. The danger, in fact, is so certain, that 
it would probably be prevented by secret communications, 
but that the key to the situation is not, unfortunately, 
in the hands of statesmen alone. The populace of Lisbon 
can precipitate a crisis if they will; and if the Govern- 
ment of Portugal is unequal to deal with it—and it is not 
only very weak, but strangely reluctant to act with vigour 
—the international disturbance is as certain to follow as 
effect on cause. 

Nor must we blame that populace too much. It is 
ignorant, proud, and fierce; and it is exasperating to see 
its Government too weak to succeed in anything, the 
finances in such disorder that crises are only staved off 
by the sale of the last great State asset, the tobacco 
monopoly, and every popular demand met by the explana- 
tion that, with five-sevenths of the revenue mortgaged 
to the payment of debt, any expenditure for anything 
beyond the barest necessaries is impossible. Broadly 
stated, the effective revenue of Portugal—we mean the 
revenue available for expenditure—is £7,000,000; and of 
that, the Debt, External, Internal, and Floating, absorbs 





£5,000,000, leaving the Government too little to provide 
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for expenses like the Army, Navy, and Civil Service, which 
must be paid for first. Borrowing, almost daily borrowing, 
is a necessity; and even when borrowing is possible, the 
State is in the position of a bankrupt landowner “ dipped” 
till he cannot pay weekly wages or keep his roads up 
without his banker’s help, which grows monthly more 
reluctant. Now that borrowing is stopped, the Govern- 
ment has no option except to decree a “ moratorium” 
for itself; and we can scarcely wonder that a people 
dreading that—they hold half the total debt—feeling 
the pressure of the commercial crisis, and attributing 
both to reckless mismanagement, should be furiously 
angry with the dynasty, with the system of govern- 
ment, and with everybody, English merchants espe- 
cially, who, profiting by Portuguese trade, look on 
unhurt and audibly contemptuous. The English would 
be angry too under the same circumstances, but they 
would act; and the Portuguese want to act too, but the 
only line of action they see open to them is to get rid of 
the dynasty, and try to manage for themselves. They may 
shrink at the last moment, or—which is probable enough, 
considering what modern shells mean—they may be beaten ; 
but the elements which produce revolution are clearly all 
piled up in Lisbon ready for the spark, and it will need 
decision somewhere, as well as judgment, to prevent an 
explosion. 


WHERE ARE THE ANTI-FADDISTS? 


HEN we see what a very disproportionate and even 
calamitous influence the faddists have on the 
elections, it often strikes us with surprise and chagrin that 
there should be no combination in the constituencies 
amongst the Anti-Faddists, we mean among those who 
deprecate and condemn the practice of inventing a number 
of minute test-questions on their answers to which the 
political candidates are to be judged. It seems to us that in 
a constituency where Anti-Vaccination is made a test- 
question, there ought to be a large number of persons 
who should declare that they would place no confidence 
in a candidate who was willing to commit himself to 
vote against compulsory vaccination; that in a consti- 
tuency where there was a large section committed to 
putting down the growth of opium in India, there 
ought to be considerable numbers who would make 
it a point that their Member should not commit him- 
self to any course of the kind without listening care- 
fully to all that the Anglo-Indians had to say on the other 
side ; that in a constituency where the teetotalers make the 
extinction of licences without compensation the hinge of 
the election, there ought to be a good many who would 
refuse to support a candidate willing to pledge himself to 
any such course; and, again, that in a constituency where 
women’s suffrage, or the principle of “One man, one vote,” 
is made the test, the prudent elector should make his voice 
heard in the avowal that any candidate who declared him- 
self willing to accept either test would alienate rather than 
secure his vote by that course. We have not chosen cases 
in all of which we are vehemently opposed to the par- 
ticular fad in question. For one of these fads at least 
we have ourselves argued, and would argue again. But it 
does seem to us most important that elections should not 
be allowed to turn on petty matters of this kind, and that 
there is not half enough steady resistance to this faddism 
among English constituencies. If we were the practical 
people that we claim to be, nothing should irritate us more 
than this disposition to elevate small and relatively unim- 
portant points into the hinge of a General Election, es- 
pecially at a time when constitutional issues of the most 
vital importance are before the constituencies. With 
questions like Irish Home-rule, or, to take an instance 
from the General Election of 1885, Disestablishment, 
before the constituencies, to insist that you will not 
vote for a candidate unless he agrees with you about 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, or about finding or 
refusing to find “three acres and a cow” for the 
agricultural labourer, or about Sunday closing in Wales, 
or about the legitimacy or illegitimacy of asking a man to 
state his religion in the census-paper,—seems to us little 
short of a political crime. We maintain that in all public- 
spirited constituencies there ought to be a deliberate stand 
made against this kind of political faddism, and that even 
“heckling” a candidate as to his views on a vast number 
of subjects as to which, if he is wise, he will not. have 
formed any views at all, should be gravely discouraged. 








Why is there not in every party a deliberate effort made 
to guard their candidates’ freedom on minute questions of 
this kind? If, indeed, it happens, as it may often happen, 
that the candidate has thought much on one of these minor 
points, and has made up his own mind, let him state 
that mind freely ; but that should be no reason at all why 
a supporter of his general principles who does not happen 
to agree with him in his particular judgment, should with- 
draw his help. And, on the other hand, any readiness 
to pledge himself on matters of this relatively petty kind 
without having given the subject very careful consideration, 
and without having come to a very clear judgment upon it, 
ought to excite great distrust, and to be regarded as showing 
that the candidate is not one of that prudent and reticent 
character who protects his own freedom against premature 
and inconsiderate pledges. 

We are very seriously of opinion that no change more 
beneficial could be made in our popular politics than the 
habit of gravely discouraging this tendency to exact 
pledges on small subjects. For every voter who insists on 
a pledge to aid in the repeal of the Vaccination Laws, or 
the Licensing Law, or the opium traffic, ‘or “One man, one 
vote,” or the religious census, there ought to be two or 
three who disapprove of exacting and of giving any 
pledge on these subjects; and candidates who give such 
pledges should be made to feel that they lose a great deal 
more popularity amongst their sensible constituents than 
they gain amongst their foolish constituents by accepting 
them. It seems to us quite certain that a great deal 
might be done in this way to improve the nature of party 
organisations. If candidates found that they were much 
more likely to be adopted by either the Gladstonians or the 
Unionists, when, after explaining their principles and their 
attitude towards the Government or the leader of Opposi- 
tion, they refused to pledge themselves on matters they had 
not considered at all, or had not considered at all deeply, 
we should soon find that the faddists would lose half their 
mischievous power. But this is not a matter which can 
be managed without deliberate organisation. It should 
be the duty of the local leaders on both sides to 
take care that there is a genuine effort made to sup- 
port candidates who refuse these paltry pledges, and to 
discourage candidates who accept them. There should 
bea considerable s2ction of both parties who, if they found 
the candidate accepting pledges of the sort without re- 
ference to any carefully formed political convictions of his 
own, should be ready to say :—‘ This is not the man for us. 
We do not want a man pledged up to the eyes on all sorts 
of subjects of which he knows little or nothing. We want 
a man who has an open mind on all questions which he 
has not really studied, and who has the courage to say he 
will not commit himself without having heard all that is 
to be said on both sides.’ But as matters stand, there is, 
we believe, no organisation of opinion against the 
faddists, no care taken to make candidates feel the dis- 
trust which such pledges ought to inspire, and the 
confidence which the manly resistance to such pledges 
ought to inspire. It is only the faddists who exercise 
a real influence in elections. The anti-faddists are wholly 
unorganised and left out of the account. This need not 
be so, and ought not to be so. We venture to say that in 
every constituency there are, if only they would unite 
and put themselves in evidence, a great many electors 
who disapprove of this sort of way of cutting up their 
representative into a number of “isms,” and who would be 
very glad to protect his freedom, and to secure for them- 
selves, so far as possible, the kind of representative who 
values such freedom. What is wanted is that these men 
should unite to assert the mischief of these manifold and 
ill-considered pledges, and to make known that the represen- 
tative for whom they would vote is not the willing delegate 
of a multitude of petty associations, but the political thinker 
who is aware that these matters are not so easily decided, 
and that it isa very wrong as well as a very unwise thing 
to pledge yourself to the ill-considered views of other 
people without really forming your own mind on the issue 
for yourself. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSAL. 


\ \ ] E wish we had the power to induce Mr. Chamberlain 

thoroughly to reconsider his proposal for granting 
annuities to the old. He is probably the only politician 
now living, except Mr. Gladstone, who could induce the 
masses of workmen to study without prejudice a general 
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insurance scheme, intended first of all to provide for old 
age, and by-and-by to diminish the miseries attendant on 
periods both of sickness and of slack work. Nobody knows 
better than he that the socialistic ideas afloat in the air 
will not, as practical plans, work, and that at the same 
time, in this land of philanthropy and compromises, 
they will in the end evolve some great effort to modify 
a condition of affairs under which three-fifths of all 
workmen above sixty-four “ receive parish assistance,”— 
that is, tax their thriftier neighbours in some way or 
other. The only form which such a compromise can 
take, which would not be dangerous either to the safety 
of property or to the national character, is some im- 
mense plan of national insurance, to be accepted by rich 
as well as poor, in which all shall join, and in which 
the credit of the State shall remove all fear of the non- 
performance of promises. Every other scheme has either 
plunder in it, or a petition for eleemosynary aid which 
involves a deterioration of self-respect; but this one can 
be cleared of both those grave, in our opinion those fatal, 
preliminary objections. It would be perfectly possible, if 
all voters were sensible, to remove the heaviest difficulties in 
a poor man’s career by payments made by himself, without 
robbing his neighbours, and without going hat in hand to 
beg either of the willing or the unwilling rich. The wisdom 
to organise and endure the necessary arrangements is not yet 
in the people; but their leaders can develop it in them, 
and we can conceive no higher task than doing so in as 
vigorous and effective a manner as if the task were to 
persuade them of the advisability of Free-trade, or the 
necessity of armaments. Mr. Chamberlain, it is clear, so 
far agrees with us, and is willing to expend some at least 
of his great energy in the work; but he spoils his influence by 
always introducing two ideas, both of which are erroneous, 
while one can only be characterised as nonsensical. He 
will have it that the pension to be granted to the workman 
at sixty-five shall be “free from the taint of the Poor-Law ” 
—that is, shall not be eleemosynary—and yet he proposes 
that the State shall give part of the pension, either by a 
direct grant, or by allowing heavy interest on the pre- 
miums paid. What is that but poor-relief, made more 
objectionable by the fact that it is not a security against 
hunger granted to the whole population—the Duke of 
Norfolk, if he has no means, having just the same claim on 
the Poor-Law as John Hodge—but is reserved fora few who 
have themselves subscribed something towards the pension ? 
A minute class is to be picked out for maintenance by the 
taxpayers! Mr. Chamberlain may say that poor-relief 
comes out of the rates, and that his grant in aid to 
pensions will come out of the Treasury ; but where is the 
difference, except in the much greater chance of ruinous 
extravagance? The “aid” voted to pensions will not be 
too great if parishioners have to vote it out of their own 
pockets ; but it will be too great if the whole body of the 
poor are to claim it out of a Treasury which they believe 
is a purse of Fortunatus, and which, at all events, is kept 
full, not by themselves in common with the rest, 
but by taxes specially levied on the well-to-do. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself would admit that to make the 
poor-rate a national instead of a local charge, would 
ke a most dangerous innovation, leading to wild ex- 
travagance; yet up to the extent of his scheme—which, 
remember, is no counsel of perfection, but a plan with 
a Parliamentary Committee already formed to support 
it—that is precisely what he proposes to accomplish. He 
will never get that accepted, or if he does, it will be only 
through the irresistible impact of that “ugly rush” of the 
poor which, if it ever comes, will sweep away many things 
besides the old-age provisions of the Poor-Law. 


The other defect in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is its volun- 
tary and partial character. He himself acknowledged this in 
talking to the meeting of Members on Wednesday ; but he 
should do more than acknowledge it, he should act on it. In 
the first place, it is only through the universal subscription 
secured by State compulsion that the rate of premium can 
be made low, the expenses of management disappearing 
with the number of payers, just as they do in the office of 
any penny journal. In the second place, there is only one 
way to take the eleemosynary taint out of the insurance or 
any similar scheme, and that is by making it universal. 
Make the Duke of Norfolk buy his deferred annuity of 
10s. a week, and receive it when he is sixty-five, and John 
Hodge will hear no more and think no more of his pension 
being in any way or any degree a charity. Why should he 





not think it a charity? Just for this reason, that as the 
world now is, only half-civilised and a tenth-part Christian, 
charity though it often, perhaps always, ennobles the giver, 
does not ennoble but deteriorates the majority of receivers. 
It ought not to be so, but it is so by the unanimous consent 
of the experienced and the wise. In the third place, it 
is just because voluntary insurance does not attract the 
body of the people that a State scheme is advisable or 
required. If nine workmen in ten were willing to buy 
deferred annuities, every insurance office in England would 
be competing for their custom, and the whole of the diffi- 
culty in our civilisation which calls Mr. Chamberlain into 
this field of effort would disappear at once. The English . 
world would have shown itself thrifty, and there would be 
an end of that matter, the only question remaining being 
the extent of the subjects to which insurance could be 
applied. It is because there is no such quality of wisdom 
as yet in the people, that Mr. Chamberlain’s aid is 
wanted, if possible, to develop it there. He will say, of 
course, that he is afraid of the unpopularity of com- 
pulsion as a bar to the acceptance of his scheme ; 
but surely his very use in the matter is to remove 
that unpopularity, the people believing that he would 
not advise an oppressive law. Anybody is good enough 
to propose a scheme which nobody need act on, but 
it takes a leader of men to induce a whole community to 
postpone momentary and visible advantage to far-off, and 
therefore nearly invisible, security. Mr. Chamberlain is 
not afraid upon other subjects to encounter and defeat the 
prejudices of a majority, and why should he be on this, in 
which his action can by no possibility be misrepresented 
into a desire to benefit anybody but the masses? The 
capitalists are certainly not thirsting to secure little 
annuities for themselves. It is only by convincing 
the people, we admit, that a scheme of deferred in- 
surance at once great and just can be secured, and 
convincing the people is the hardest of tasks; but 
then, it is the business of statesmen. How many were 
convinced that Free-trade was right when Mr. Cobden 
began his labour ? ; 

We hope Mr. Chamberlain will not mistake us. So far 
are we from depreciating the ultimate idea embodied in 
his proposal, that we look to insurance as the principle 
which Europe will one day adopt as the antidote both against 
excessive pecuniary misery—the comparatively poor will be 
with us till the world cools—and socialistic dreaming, and 
regard him as one of the few men who could secure for that 
principle in this country popular acceptance. But then, we 
want the principle accepted to be that of insurance—that 
is, as regards the specific proposal on hand, of payments in 
youth to buy annuities in old age—and not an exceedingly 
dangerous modification of the outdoor relief which would 
ruin even England if it were not kept under by that sense 
of social disgrace in taking aid from the parish which Mr. 
Chamberlain desires to remove from his alternative plan. 
It cannot be removed, without the result of sapping the 
independence of the people, and inducing every agitator 
to cry aloud that, as the State out of benevolence 
grants half the pension for the aged, it would be still 
more benevolent to grant the whole, or rather—for that 
would be the form of the proposal—to raise the amount: 
grauted until it seeured to “ the aged and worthy workers ” 
not only the means of existence, but comfort in continuing 
to live. We want, in brief, that the next great social 
movement on behalf of the poor—and that there will be 
such a movement we feel assured—should not end in a 
promise to distribute twenty years hence another charitable 
dole. 


THE EXPULSION OF CAPTAIN VERNEY. 


W* have no wish to say one unnecessary word about 

the case of Captain Verney. The consequences it 
entails, not on the offender only, but, at all events as 
regards their own feelings, on his innocent relations, are 
too obvious and too grave to leave room for rhetorical 
amplification. The only thing that leads us to mention it 
at all is the need that undoubtedly exists of marking the 
distinction between this case and others which may be 
hastily confounded with it. Some people are inclined to say 
that punishment such as has overtaken Captain Verney 
should be meted out to all breaches of the Seventh Com- 
mandment or none; that the House of Commons would 
have shown more consistency if it had either left Captain 








Verney alone, or had acted with equal severity in certain 
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other cases which have become notorious during the last 
few years. Both these extreme conclusions are wrong, 
and it is worth while to show, if we can, why they are 
wrong. 

We shall not dwell on the distinction created by the 
legislation which has made Captain Verney’s act a criminal 
offence, and has not affixed the same stigma to other acts 
which, in the opinion of some excellent people, are not 
essentially different from it. Legislatures are not in- 
fallible, and the fact that Captain Verney is undergoing 
imprisonment, while others have only been visited with 
such penalties as their own consciences or the opinion of 
the public are able to inflict on them, is no proof that the 
distinction is a sound one. What we have rather to inquire 
is, whether there is enough in Captain Verney’s offence to 
justify the exceptional treatment which Parliament, by 
passing the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the House 
of Commons by carrying Mr. Smith’s motion on Tuesday, 
have agreed to assign to it. Captain Verney might have 
seduced a girl under circumstances of exceptional cruelty, 
and no harm would have come to him. He arranges, so to say, 
to havea girl found for him to seduce, and he is imprisoned 
and expelled from the House of Commons. Is this just ? 

We say that it is just, and that for two reasons. The 
first is, that the law which punishes Captain Verney is 
designed to give a kind of protection which it is possible 
for the law to give. Effectual protection against seduction 
is impossible, since all effectual protection postulates the 
co-operation of the person to be protected. But it is per- 
fectly possible to give protection against such attempts as 
Captain Verney’s. Supposing that seduction were made 
criminal, there would be nothing really deterrent about 
the statute which made it so. The person in whose interest 
the statute was passed could be trusted in the majority of 
cases not to invoke it against the seducer. She would 
have been a consenting party to her own fall, and, except 
for the purpose of levying black-mail—which is hardly a 
purpose to be furthered by legislation—she would never 
be likely to put the Public Prosecutor in motion. 
But in Captain Verney’s case there was no seduction, 
properly so called. He arranges that a young girl shall 
be induced to go abroad in the expectation of getting 
employment, his calculation being that when she finds 
herself alone in a strange country, she will not have the 
resolution to resist his proposals. There is no reason why 
the law should not punish such conduct as this which 
would not be equally valid against punishing any use 
whatever of false pretences. The subject of the protection 
is anxious to be protected, and is willing to do all in her 
power to protect herself. There is no fear that she will 
make the law of no avail by condoning the offence com- 
mitted against it. Such a law in no way offends against 
the common and useful distinction between vice and crime. 
Captain Verney’s act was essentially criminal, because the 
wrong he sought to do was to be done to an unwilling 
victim. 

The second reason why the law is just, is that this 
offence is one of peculiar cruelty as regards both its con- 
ception and its possible consequences. There is something 
more cold-blooded in a conspiracy to entice an unknown 
young woman abroad for an immoral purpose, than in 
a conspiracy to similarly entrap a particular young 
woman. In the latter case, the man might be im- 
pelled by passion ; in the former case, there is no ques- 
tion of passion or affection of any kind. One young 
woman is as good as another, provided that she pos- 
sesses certain qualifications. This kind of calculation 
deserves no pity, while at the same time it does not dis- 
able a man from counting the cost. Under the influence 
of passion, man will defy any law; but we believe that 
Captain Verney’s sentence will operate as a very real 
deterrent to any one who is inclined to follow his 
example. Then as regards the consequences to the 
girl, Captain Verney must have been fully aware 
how immeasurably worse these were likely to be in a 
foreign capital than in her own country; how much less 
chance she would have of getting back to her home; how 
much more assured and fatal would be her moral descent. 
A man who is willing in cold blood to condemn a young 
woman to such a fate deserves all that he has got. Some 
of our readers may be inclined to add: “ Yes, and much 
more.” Twelve months’, they will argue, imprisonment 


is a very inadequate penalty for such conduct as 
Captain Verney’s. Here, however, we cannot follow them. 





There are greater offenders than Captain Verney, lower 
depths than those which he has sounded. In the interest 
of young women exposed to similar attempts, it would 
not be expedient to weaken any one of the few safeguards 
which are left to them. When Captain Verney discovered 
that the girl would not listen to him, he went no further in 
the way either of persuasion or of coercion. He desisted 
at once, and made provision for her return to England. 
Had he taken a different line, she might have suffered a 
good deal more, and it is well that any future offender 
meeting with similar resistance should be encouraged, by 
the knowledge that such a course will at least lead to a 
mitigation of sentence, to accept it as equally final. 





OPINION ON THE MUNEEPORE AFFAIR. 


i ern who are responsible for the Indian Government 
in Parliament should be a little more decided in 
defending it. Good government in that great Empire may 
become impossible if the most monstrous charges against 
officials are to be repeated in Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment is only to say in effect that the charges may be true 
or false, but that it waits for information. Of course it 
waits for information; but meanwhile its business is to 
treat all accusations affecting the reputation of its officers 
as a priori impossible. There should be proof before there is 
even doubt whether Englishmen in high positions and with 
blameless record have committed purposeless crimes. There 
has been a perfect shower of such charges in connection 
with this Muneepore émeute, each one more baseless than 
the other, and each obtaining a momentary currency which 
must have been heart-breaking to the officers involved. 
First of all it was alleged that the officers under Mr. 
Quinton had violated Hindoo temples, and though the 
Viceroy himself telegraphed that the accusation was absurd, 
the most respectable organ of the Gladstonians declared 
that it demanded immediate reply. It no more demanded 
immediate reply than a charge that Dr. Benson had stolen 
communion plate would demand immediate reply. Most 
Anglo-Indian officers are nervously sensitive about affronting 
native religious feelings, and all are aware that no charge, 
if proved, or even regarded as probably true, would be so 
fatal to an officer’s career. It would be better for him to 
desecrate a cathedral than a temple, to cheat at cards than 
to interfere wantonly with a procession. As for the men, 
they were Goorkhas, who are among the most rigid of 
Hindoos, and proud of a certain perfection of ceremonial 
purity, which they deem that all other Hindoos, in their 
subjection of a century to Mlecha, or barbarian rule, have 
slightly, or in some cases seriously, impaired. Then it was 
alleged that the troops, in their attack on the Palace, 
had killed women and children, a statement which, if 
merely a statement of fact, was a pure guess, and if 
intended as a statement of massacre by design, was 
an outrage on English officers. Then it was asserted, 
and this time believed, that Mr. Quinton, in preparing to 
arrest the Muneeporee Commander-in-Chief in full Durbar, 
had been guilty of an act of the basest treachery, had, in 
fact, invited an enemy to a conference, and prepared to 
seize him while under a guarantee. The charge, as the 
Indian Government characterises it, is nothing less than 
preposterous. The Maharajah of Muneepore being ex- 
pelled from his State by his brothers’ intrigues, represented 
to the paramount Power that the source of all disturbance 
would be found in one of them, the Senaputty ; and the 
Government, on the evidence, thought the allegation 
true. It therefore directed the expulsion of the Senaputty, 
and, probably from some distrust of the judgment of 
the local Resident, committed the task to his superior, 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, on 
arrival, treated the Senaputty with a consideration hardly 
due to his notoriously truculent character, calling on him 
and endeavouring to persuade him in a long conversation 
to retire voluntarily, in the interest of all concerned, from 
the State which his presence disturbed. The Belgian 
Premier a few months ago held just the same sort of 
conversation with General Boulanger. The advice offered 
was rejected, and then Mr. Quinton fell back on the 
regular procedure. He asked the Regent to summon 
the Senaputty to explain himself in full Durbar, in- 
tending after the explanation to demand his arrest, 
which would then have the sanction publicly displayed 
of his own Sovereign and his own colleagues, sitting 
in what in every Asiatic State is the Supreme Court 
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for hearing and deciding political complaints, or any 
complaint too serious for the ordinary tribunals. There 
was no treachery whatever in the matter; the Senaputty 
perfectly understood the position ; and seeing at once that 
he must clear himself or rebel, rebelled. The rebellion 
succeeded for a moment, and when it was put down and 
the authors of murderous outrages had fled, a final 
charge was invented against their conquerors. The General 
in occupation being charged to arrest the murderers, 
offered certain rewards to any Muneeporees who would 
discover or arrest them, just as the police does in England 
everywhere except in London, and private persons do 
without rebuke, in almost every serious case of crime. He 
is instantly charged with promising “ blood-money,” and 
accused in at least one prominent evening paper of putting 
a “premium on assassination.” The Home Secretary 
might as well have been accused of offering a “ premium 
on assassination ”’ if he had offered a reward, as we incline 
to think he should have done, for the arrest of “‘ Jack the 
Ripper.” The Indian Government and its officers desire 
the public trial and punishment of the guilty, as 
proof of the strength and justice of the paramount 
Power, not their murder, which could prove nothing, 
and would be as much reprehended in India as at home. 
As a matter of fact, on the very day when the imputa- 
tion of an intended assassination was made, the same 
journal announced in its news column that the Regent had 
been seized by his followers and brought in, quite safely 
and unwounded, to stand his trial. The torrent of obloquy 
will therefore be diverted to that trial itself, and the 
Viceroy will be accused of packing a Court to carry out a 
prearranged sentence. In reality, he is stepping out of his 
way to secure to the accused a fair trial before a responsible 
tribunal. The English journals talk as if Muneepore were a 
distant island in the Hebrides, or a remote village in Wales, 
or any other obscure place within regular jurisdiction. 
Muneepore is a Native State, and its Regent no more 
answerable to any Court of Justice in India, than the King 
of Bavaria is to any Court within the German Empire. 
He, an absolute Sovereign, ordered a guest for reasons of 
state to be put to death; that is all his offence, and it 
cannot be legally tried by any civil law. No Court has the 
smallest jurisdiction over a Native Sovereign. The single 
known right under which the Regent could be punished, is 
that of the General in occupation to shoot him, as a just 
act of reprisal; and Lord Lansdowne, in interposing a Com- 
mission empowered to hear evidence, and in reserving the 
ultimate sentence for his own discretion, does the accused 
a grace in the interests of mercy. So far as the Regent is 
concerned, moreover, the Viceroy is in strict accordance with 
precedent, the regular rule in trying a native ruler accused 
of crime being to try him before a Court nominated by the 
supreme authority of the Empress, a course which, in the 
case of the Gaicowar of Baroda, resulted in a failure to 
convict. 

We fail to understand the source of the kind of pre- 
judice which we perceive to exist against one of the most 
lenient Governments of the world, or the reason for the 
idea that it would lend itself to cruelty, treachery, or 
military license. What has it to get by such misconduct ? 
The Government of India is not composed of self-selected 
adventurers, ravenous for gain and indifferent to all rights 
but their own, but of English statesmen and gentlemen, 
picked with the utmost care, steadied by the most cruel and 
pressing responsibilities, and sensitively alive as to their 
only permanent reward,—the good opinion of their fellow- 
countrymen at home. Their repute depends upon good 
administration ; they are watched by millions of keenly 
observant eyes; and they are criticised every day by a 
Press which is absolutely free, habitually acrimonious, 
and able at any time to bring its facts and its views to 
the immediate attention, not only of the British people, 
but of Parliament. A Government so placed could not, 
even under provocation, wander out of the right path in 
the direction of cruelty; and where in a case like this 
is the provocation? It has, be it remembered, none 
of the impulses which have sometimes made European 
Sovereigns so harsh to rebels within their own dominions. 
A Viceroy has no dynastic interest to defend and no party 
to protect, and does not regard insurgents, unless they 
are mutineers, as traitors. He looks upon insurrection as 
our own Home Secretary looks upon a riot, as an illegal 
proceeding which he is bound by his duty to prevent or to 
put down, but which stirs in him no passion of hatred, and 


' excites in him no feeling except a wish that it were all 


comfortably over. He knows that in the putting down he 
will have to explain all his proceedings, and he strives 
therefore, as far as he can, to keep them in accordance 
with precedent, or, if that is impossible, with the opinion 
which he perceives to be prevalent at home. His passion, 
as a rule, is “progress,” his foible mercy, his interest 
political quiet, and none of these ends can be obtained by 
any policy likely to bring down on himself the condemna- 
tion of philanthropists at home. No man possessed of 
power has such steady temptation to do right as an Indian 
Viceroy, and it is to us inexplicable that no one, within the 
British Empire at all events, is so readily suspected of 
doing wrong. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


F authority, ability, and the most lucid exposition could 
have gained a victory for the Draft Charter proposed to 

the Convocation of the University of London last Tuesday by 
the Senate, Lord Herschell’s admirable speech, backed up 
as it was by one not less able from Dr. Pye Smith, would 
have carried the day. But, as it happened, facts were 
too stubborn for the orators who had to deal with them, 
especially as in Mr. Bompas, Q.C., the great majority of 
the graduates who were wholly against the principle of the 
new Charter, found a most skilful and powerful exponent. 
The truth was, that the Draft Charter laid before Convoca- 
tion either established no responsible governing body at 
all, or threw all the power practically into the hands of 
the teachers of University and King’s Colleges, who have 
from the first set themselves to depreciate the character of 
the London University examinations and degrees, and to 
put in competition with these the certificates, examinations, 
and degrees which they ask for the power to offer, enforce, 
and confer through a University Charter of their own. 
Lord Herschell, in his very able speech, glided over the 
constitution of the new Senate without a word of comment. 
Yet to our minds the whole issue of the day depended on 
the constitution of that new Senate. Two views of it are 
possible, but one of the two is absolutely inevitable. 
Either it delegates the responsibility of the present Senate 
toa number of different Committees and Boards of Studies, 
amongst which its own responsibility would be entirely 
lost,—in which it would be quite submerged,—or else 
if that be not the case, it hands over the University to 
‘a clique of Professors who have spent as much of their 
energy for several years back as was not given to the 
actual work of teaching, in running down the examinations 
of the existing University, and maintaining that, without 
regular collegiate courses of lectures under themselves or 
men who teach by similar methods, no examination test is 
of any serious use or entitled to confer a real honour. We 
do not profess to say, without actual trial of the Draft 
Charter,—which, fortunately, can now never be tried 
at all—whether the former or the latter of these 
two views would be the more likely to represent the 
actual effect of that Charter. One of the hostile 
critics of the Charter declared on Tuesday that unless 
the reconstituted Senate should prove to be altogether 
at the disposal of the University and King’s College 
clique, the proposed Charter would give the Univer- 
sity a vast number of ganglia and no brain. That might 
have proved an accurate description. What with three 
distinct Committees on Examinations, and eight distinct 
Boards of Studies, four from the London Colleges and 
four from the provincial Colleges,—all these chiefly con- 
stituted from the London and provincial teachers,— 
there was undoubtedly the greatest danger that all 
central responsibility might, as Mr. Bompas predicted, 
disappear. But the other view was equally plausible. 
University and King’s Colleges were to have six seats 
on the new Senate all to themselves, and the Principals 
or chief officers of the provincial Colleges were to 
have four. Besides these, the London faculties of Arts 
and Science were to elect six members of the Senate, and 
the provincial faculties were to elect four more members, 
giving to collegiate bodies a direct representation of twenty 
members in a Senate of the unwieldy size of fifty-two. 
When we consider that of the remaining thirty-two, a 
large proportion would have been medical men per- 
fectly certain to act in close combination with their 
colleagues in the faculties of Arts and Science, it 
seems to us clear that, unless the London Colleges and 











the provincial Colleges were disposed to quarrel and take 
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opposite views, an immense preponderance of power 
would have been assigned to the collegiate influence, and 
that the candidates who are prepared by private teachers,— 
in the faculty of Arts at least, a considerable majority 
of the whole number,—would find themselves under 
the guidance of a body determined to do all in their 
power to enforce collegiate methods of testing men’s 
abilities and requirements, and profoundly prepossessed 
against the kind of training which is described under the 
general name of “private study.” We cannot imagine 
anything more likely to excite distrust, and to cause 
legitimate distrust, than such a result as this. The late 
Professor Stanley Jevons used to say, and used to say with 
great emphasis, that amongst the best and most thorough 
teachers he had ever known, were some who are often 
contemptuously described as mere ‘“crammers.”’ We 
heartily concur with him, that amongst these despised 
“crammers” are to be found a great many men 
who are amongst the most accomplished and the most 
successful trainers of the mind (as distinguished from 
mere knowledge-imparters) to be found in England. 
But these are just the men whom the University and 
King’s College clique regard with the utmost jealousy, 
and whose methods of teaching the examinations of the 
new University would be intended,—quite honestly and 
sincerely, of course,—to. depreciate and undermine. The 
result would, we believe, have been, if this had turned 
out to be the actual working of the system, that a very 
large proportion of the candidates for Arts degrees would 
have found that they no longer succeeded as their pre- 
decessors had succeeded in the University of London, and 
that they would have gradually been repelled, and left the 
field to the students (by no means too numerous) sent up 
-by the London and provincial Colleges. 

Of course this result might have been avoided if it had 
happened that the provincial Colleges had combined 
against the London Colleges instead of with them, and had 
thus thrown the casting-votes on the Senate into the hands 
of the representatives of Convocation and the Crown 
nominees. But bad that been so, we fear that the alterna- 
tive evil would have been realised,—namely, that the 
Senate itself would have been too weak to assume much 
responsibility, and that the real power would have passed 
into the hands of the several Committees and Boards of 
Studies. Lord Herschell made light of the unwieldiness 
of the scheme. But it is really no easy matter to drive so 
long a team of educational horses as the new scheme con- 
stituted, and we do not believe that it would have been 
successfully driven at all, unless all the Colleges had com- 
bined,—in which case it would have turned out to bea 
scheme for discouraging private study, and attempting to 
force young men and women into local Colleges not always 
of the most efficient kind. 


We fully agree with Mr. Bompas that when University 
life involves a common residence for the men or women 
who are being educated together, half the benefit of the 
education comes from the discussions between the students 
themselves, from the collision, as Mr. Bagehot used to put 
it, of “ hot thought with hot thought,” and is not somuch 
academical and disciplinary as spontancous. Of such resi- 
dential Colleges the advantages are very great. But we 
do not think that there are anything like the same advan- 
tages in Colleges such as University and King’s College, 
London, where the students meet only for lectures, and do 
not reside together. It is perfectly easy for private tutors of 
any genius for teaching to eclipse the Professors of such 
Colleges as these in both intellectual discipline and method. 
And yet with a Senate constituted as the Senate under the 
Draft Charter would have been, it is very unlikely that 
private tutors of genius would have been enabled to hold 
their own against the academical lock-out which they would 
in effect have found established against them. 








THE LOWER PANTHEISM. 

EDITATING much on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
i assertion that to believe in miracles of any kind will 
be in itself “a religious offence” to the next generation of 
religious believers, and that “of that time, there are indeed 
signs all about us,” we are disposed to come to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Ward regards with sympathy a tendency in the 
present day of which there are certainly a very considerable 
number of signs, though it seems to us, on the whole, an irre- 





ligious and not a religious tendency,—a tendency, we mean, 
to credit the Creative spirit in which of course she believes, 
with something of a positive antagonism to that individualism 
of purpose towards each and all the minds and characters of 
which human society is composed, indicated by our Lord 
when he said, “ The very hairs of your head are all numbered,” 
and again, “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 
Ste eave Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Mr. Darwin did not, so far as we know, share what 
we conjecture to be Mrs. Ward’s religious objection to the notion 
that the Creator governs and guides each individual life with 
the purpose of eliciting its highest capacities, but he did hold 
that the structure of the world bore evidence that the general 
drift of purpose embodied in the universe ignores the individual 
except so far as the individual subserves the purposes of 
evolution on the grand scale; and this view seems to us 
to be at the root of a great deal of the modern bias against 
miracle. We do not, of course, presume to anticipate at 
Mrs. Humphry Ward will herself say when she comes to 
interpret in detail the meaning of her prophesying against 
what she regards as the superstitious craving for miracle; but 
we do at least discern that there is truth in her view that 
modern scepticism has found a special stumbling-block in the 
doctrine that there is such a thing as special Providence or 
special regard to the individual in the development of creative 
purpose. It is regarded as the mere fiction of human vanity 
that the divine mind, which has created this great and wonder- 
ful system of things where Nature seems so much more 
careful of “the type” than she is of “the single life,” 
—and often so careless even of the type, if the type 
itself needs improving away,—has any special love of the 
individual soul, or takes any thought for the fulfilment of its 
special aspirations, the gratification of its special affections, 
and the healing of its special griefs and pangs. 

Now, that conception seems to us to be at the root of a great 
deal of the modern reaction against miracle to the existence 
of which Mrs. Humphry Ward testifies. According to this 
view, there is nothing in the mystery of the slowly unfolding 
and evolving germ of divine life which properly corresponds 
to man’s eager and egotistic purposes. Purpose in the true 
sense is taken to be a purely human phenomenon, a jet of 
limited and even short-sighted adaptation of means to ends, 
and does not describe that plastic, tentative principle or 
method of action which characterises the moulding of the 
universe by the Creator. The will of man may be, and of course 
is, one of the factors in the highly complex tentative agencies 
which we call evolution; but it is one of the factors which is at 
least as much used to elicit and emphasize failure in the great 
process, as it is to elicit and stamp success. We must credit 
the divine thought, such thinkers say, so far as it can in any 
proper sense be called thought, with a very much wider scope 
and a very much less eager individual aim than human im- 
patience enables us to conceive. “The mills of God,” as the 
proverb goes, “grind slowly,” while the purpose of man moves 
fretfully and fast. If the bird does not fall to the ground 
without the Father, at least it falls to the ground with his full 
consent, and without any external sign of that pity and sym- 
pathy of which our finite minds are sensible when we realise the 
pain and privation that constitute so large a part of the whole 
system of creation. If the hairs of our head are all numbered, 
they are numbered by a dispassionate intelligence which 
betrays no glimpse of that tenderness that even such a being 
as Swift gave expression to, when he locked away a few of them 
with the pathetic inscription : “ Only a woman’s hair.” Miracle 
as a religious belief,—this is, we imagine, the mode in which the 
lower pantheism would speak,—is nothing but an imputing to 
creative method of that petty individualism which makes men 


provide so carefully as they do for the little aims they can fully — 


grasp, while they wholly ignore those larger and less direct drifts 
of divine tendency of which they cannot even gauge the general 
scope. In “the stream of tendency, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness,” there is none of this pathetic individualisa- 
tion of personal ends and affections. The divine purpose, 
so far as men can discern it at all, rolls on towards a new 
order of things, gradually crushing out all which delays and 
disturbs the approach of that new order. It is a mighty tide, 
that can spare no attention to the “lame hands of faith” 
which “ grope and gather dust and chaff,” but that just goes 
on its unheeding and majestic way, evolving new worlds, but 
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in the process crushing to atoms the passionate hearts to which 
the old world is everything and the new worlds are mere 
desolation. , 

That is, as far as we can apprehend it, the general system of 
belief which is likely to treat miracle as “a religious offence,” 
and special providence as a rank superstition, Well, all we can 
say is, that whatever else it is, it is not Christianity. If 
Christ taught anything in the world, he taught the doctrine 
of which the words we have quoted as to the numbering of 
the hairs of our heads and the fall of the sparrow, are a vivid 
embodiment. If he taught anything, he taught that the healing 
of the sick, the raising of the dead, the delivery of the captive, 
the restoring of sight to the blind, were to be the great signs 
and heralds of “the acceptable year of the Lord.” Of course 
he taught also that many of the most passionate human prayers 
are to be denied; that many a cup is to be drained to the 
dregs of which it is only possible for the human spirit to 
implore the removal; that many a prayer which is granted 
would never have been prayed at all, if the meaning of all that is 
implied in its being granted could have been realised by him who 
prayed it ;—of course, we say, he taught all this. He impressed, 
as no other religious teacher has ever impressed, Isaiah’s 
teaching: “My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord, for as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” But with all this 
teaching of the utter subordination of human to divine purpose, 
he did teach, as every morsel of tradition concerning him be- 
trays, and as every trace of the impression left on the mind of his 
Apostles testifies, that the divine purpose includes the detailed 
and individual cherishing of the human life and affections, and 
especially the turning of these affections to God by all and 
every means, miraculous or spiritual, providential or natural, 
which may best secure the heart of man, and give it true 
freedom and vivid joy in its intercourse with God. We 
quite believe that miracle and the providential answer to 
prayer are in some sense the divine equivalents of what in 
human life we call individualised purpose. As distinguished 
from the more general methods of the creative work, the 
supernatural manifestations of divine care for men, are no 
doubt in some sense interruptions,—interruptions intended 
to break through the cloud and draw away the veil from the 
divine mind,—though interruptions which are no doubt 
perfectly consistent with a higher and still more general pur- 
pose. But, as it seems to us, there is no Christianity without 
a deep belief that God does encourage us to look to him, does 
himself look to us, with precisely the same kind of individual 
give-and-take, which constitutes all the higher happiness and 
significance of purely human relations. And any sort of theism 
which does not insist on this, and make it the very heart of its 
teaching, is, to our minds, by no means Christian teaching, 
by no means even what Lord Tennyson calls “The Higher 
Pantheism ;” but, on the contrary,.a lower pantheism that 
rides rough-shod over the human affections, and ignores the 
most characteristic of all the lessons of Christ. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON STUDENTS’ DUELS. 
HEN Mr. Besant’s Dick Mortiboy came into his 
kingdom, all the parish applauded. He was rich, he 

was unconventional, and he was free-handed; and his best 
neighbours pardoned his wealth, overlooked his eccentricity, 
and profited by his lavishness in giving. At last, however, 
the respectables were driven into an insurrection of opinion. 
Dick made a speech at a school-feast in open praise of discon- 
tent as the necessary condition of any kind of tangible success 
in life; and while the Vicar condemned the doctrine as un- 
Christian, the well-to-do wondered where they were to get 
good service for small pay. The German Emperor, who is 
very like Mr. Besant’s hero in a good many ways, has this 
week shocked Europe almost as much as Dick shocked 
Market Basing. Being entertained by an association of 
students’ clubs in Bonn, clubs for promoting duels and 
clubs for drinking beer, the Emperor made a speech, 
terribly frank in words, as his manner is, in favour of both 
practices; and he has been roundly censured, especially in 
this country, for forgetting the immorality of the one and 


the vulgarity of the other. He fully deserved the censure, for | 


there are obligations on Kings as well as on nobles; and his 
Majesty ought to have remembered that he was from his 





position giving new life to practices which the best in his own 
country hope to see obsolete; that though students’ duelling 
does not mean much, being but little more dangerous than 
football, it does mean that serious duelling will be obligatory 
in after-life; and that if German students cannot be injured 
by their beer, drinking is as great an evil in Germany as in 
all other Northern States. That, however, is rather too 
obvious; and as the Emperor probably holds beer-drinking 
to be a mere external sign of camaraderie without any moral 
result at all, and thinks of students’ duels as medieval 
Bishops thought of tournaments, it may be more profitable to 
discuss the wisdom than the morality of his suggestions. 
They seem to us, who thoroughly appreciate his object, to 
have very little wisdom in them. He wishes, he says, that 
all Germans, and especially all Germans of the classes from 
which officers come, should be trained in the virtues of 
courage, obedience, and “ discipline,” which means, we presume, 
when distinguished from obedience, the habit of self-control, 
without “ which the State cannot live ;” and that is, of course, 
a statesmanlike as well as an excellent design. But how is it 
attained by fostering either duelling or beer-drinking in 
company P Self-control is certainly not to be learned by 
drinking, either in company or alone; and the very idea of 
the duel, the-origin and foundation of the practice, is the 
absence of self-control, the dominance of the notion that an 
insult, however slight, or even unintentional, must be avenged 
at once. The duel is the social legalisation of the passion of 
revenge, the one of all others most fatal to self-control, the 
one which we all contend that civilisation ought first of all to 
abolish. Savages are always duelling, and no German would 
contend that they are self-controlled. Then as to obedience, 
the Emperor evidently thinks that the necessity of obeying 
the social rules of these clubs gradually instils that virtue; 
but does he find it so strong in the Radicals of Germany and 
France, who of all men most readily obey the social rule 
compelling them to fight duels? Or, if it is so, why does 
he suspend duelling during active service, when every other 
incentive to obedience is made triply stringent? Considering 
that duelling is forbidden by religion, by the law of the land, 
and by the heads of the Universities, to encourage University 
students in the practice is surely an odd way of teaching them 
obedience. It is not a German Commander-in-Chief who 
would teach officers to set up their own wills above the regula- 
tions; yet that is what the Emperor does when he praises 
obedience to the rules of students’ clubs—that is, of the students 
themselves—though they conflict on every side with law, and 
with the distinct orders of legally qualified superiors. It 
seems to us, and but for habit would seem to the Emperor, 
that the two Catholic Prussian officers who’ some years 
ago accepted social disgrace rather than break the steady 
rule of their Church against duelling—their motives, we 
should add, were entirely trusted by the superiors who 
banished them from society—showed more of the true 
spirit of obedience than any student in his twentieth fight. 
To train men to obedience by forcing men to drink beer by rule, 
is only absurd ; but to train them to obedience by legalising 
private war,—that is surely a strange opinion for a Hohen- 
zollern who sits on the throne of Charlemagne because his 
ancestors for five hundred years had compelled private war 
to cease in their dominions. That Baron Quitzow whose 
castle an early Hohenzollern battered down—thereby in 
Carlyle’s opinion, and in fact, laying the foundation of the 
Prussian State—was only claiming the right of duel which the 
Emperor now eulogises because, of all earthly qualities, it 
teaches obedience. 


And, finally, as to courage. It is, we suppose, not only the 
Emperor’s opinion, but that of an immense majority of Con- 
tinental men, that duelling teaches courage; but where is 
there the slightest evidence of the truth of the opinion? The 
Roman patricians, who were perhaps, of all mankind, the 
most thoroughly trained and successful soldiers, never heard 
of the practice. The English officers, whose conduct the late 
Emperor William publicly held up, in the case of the 
‘Birkenhead,’ as an example to his own Army, have aban- 
doned it for a full generation. It has never been a custom 
with the men who fill the ranks of all European armies; and 
in practice, though not in theory, all officers of Royal birth— 
Emperors, of course, included—are exempt from its obligations. 
Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the habit of ex- 
posing oneself to danger of life is the best way of developing 
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courage. Habitual duellists have not always been the bravest 
soldiers, and the Duke of Wellington, at all events, held that 
young men who had never been under fire before, shirked the 
shot less than veterans. Certainly the wonderful exploits of 
the Prussian lads in 1870, not one of whom had passed through a 
campaign, strongly bear out that idea, suggesting that habitual 
discipline in barracks inspires courage more directly than any 
amount of campaigning. The truth, it may be suspected, 
is that courage is a quality independent of experience, and 
that though you may train men into health, which is a condi- 
tion of courage, and into discipline so perfect as almost to 
render courage needless, no experience of any sort will make 
men more or less indifferent to the shells. You can train 
horses, though with great difficulty, to stand still in face of a 
rocket-battery, which they specially dread, because they can 
see the rocket as it flies, but you cannot train them not to 
quiver and sweat as the battery opens fire. 

The Emperor’s whole speech is a curious evidence of the 
unchangeableness of the great conditions under which men 
live. He was speaking to University students in one of the 
most intellectual countries in the world, and at the end of the 
nineteenth Christian century, yet the object of his speech would 
have attracted the full sympathy of Hermann. The forest has 
given place to the cultivated plain, the federation of heathen 
tribes has become a Christian Empire, and Hermann’s successor 
sends commands by means which to the old forest chief would 
have seemed proof of magical power; but the necessity which 
seemed first to Arminius, seems first also to the Emperor 
William II. The German, first of all, must still be ready for 
fight. The Emperor is a friend of peace, and cultivated 
beyond average men; but as he looks on the new generation, 
the picked students of his country, the first thing he thinks 
of is how to train them to bear themselves well in battle. And 
the mode which approves itself to his instinct—we will not say 
to his judgment, for the speech is not reported in the Gazette— 
is the mode which would have approved itself also to Her- 
mann. He too would have told his young men to quaff beer 
and try their swords on each other, and so be ready to face 
the Roman “that the tribe might live.” And the strangest 
thought of all is, that the Emperor is right in his end; that the 
State will not live if his young men are not prepared for 
battle; and that in this direction, the direction of a peaceful 
world “lapped in universal law,” the European, who is certainly 
“heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time,” has hardly 
taken one step forward. He is better drilled than he was, and 
he possesses an explosive powder, but the first of white men 
has still no better counsel to give him than to make of him- 
self a warrior by fighting duels and quaffing beer. Heine, we 
think, would have found food in the German Emperor’s latest 
speech, and that smile on the face of Nature, which, according 
to Matthew Arnold, “was Heine,” would have lost none of 
its effect of sardonic pity. 





FORTUNE-TELLING. 

E cannot help feeling that the law and the Magistrate 

have been a little hard upon Mrs. Ann Emblin, who 

a few days ago was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
for an attempt to defraud by fortune-telling. It is true that 
Ann Emblin—there is a witch-like sound about her name— 
was not a first-offender by any means,—apparently this is the 
third time that the same offence has brought her within the 
clutches of the law. But still, it does seem a little hard that 
she should be punished for providing what among the upper 
classes is considered to be quite one of the fashionable amuse- 
ments of the day. Smart ladies pay their guineas and have 
their fortunes told before a crowd of their gaping acquaint- 
ance, and no one prosecutes the wicked woman who pockets the 
guineas, and amuses her audience with impudent scraps of in- 
formation about her victim’s life,—bits of gossip that have been 
picked up and welded together by a clever series of guesses. No 
one prosecutes her—indeed, why should she be prosecuted P— 
but poor Mrs. Emblin, who extracts shillings from a servant- 
maid, and gives a fortune that is every whit as good fora good 
deal less pay, is promptly summoned by the dissatisfied fortune- 
hunter, and is now enduring discomfort at her Majesty’s ex- 
pense. Servant-maids, so at least we are often told by their 
mistresses, are an ungrateful race; and, indeed, it does seem 
the height of ingratitude to enjoy forbidden amusement, and 
then to prosecute the person who has provided it. But, it 
may be objected, the two cases are different,—the lady in the 





drawing-room does it for her amusement, she does not 
believe in the good faith of the fortune-teller; whereas 
the servant-maid actually does believe in it, and is cheated 
into paying money for what she fancies to be true and 
genuine information. No; that is not so. The servant- 
maid believes in it no more than her mistress does,—or, 
to put it more plainly, the mistress is every bit as credulous 
as her maid. Is it in the least credible that any woman, no 
matter who she is, would pay a fairly large sum of money and 
take a good deal of trouble to persuade some one whom she 
knows to be an impostor, to give her worthless information P 
The victim in Ann Emblin’s case was at least honest in her 
avowals: she acknowledged that she had consulted this 
fortune-teller once before, and to a question from the Judge, 
she replied that none of the predictions on that former 
occasion had come true,—she could only say, when asked why 
in that case she had consulted such a woman twice, that she 
supposed “that she was like a good many other foolish 
women,”’—that is to say, that she was only too willing and 
anxious to be convinced against her own better judgment. 
So it is really with the fashionable lady. “Of course I don’t 
believe in such nonsense,” she protests, “ but it is very curious 
and interesting; and then, after all, there is something in it, you 
know.” And therewith she will flood you with extraordinary 
tales of what she deprecatingly calls coincidences, proving that 
all the prophets of Israel, with the witch of Endor thrown in, 
never approached to the knowledge of the future that is 
possessed by a modern fortune-teller. What does a woman 
mean when she declares that she does not believe in fortune- 
telling, but that she is convinced that there is something in it P 
What is that “something” then,—her own credulity? She 
at least will not confess it. She prefers to throw out vague 
hints to the effect that the world does not yet know every- 
thing; that science has not yet spoken the last word in the 
matter of animal magnetism and telepathy; and that although 
she herself is the most matter-of-fact person, even the most 
sceptical person in the world, she must confess that she cannot 
imagine how to account for the phenomena that have come 
under her notice by natural means. She would be’ furious if 
her intelligence were put upon the same level as that of Mrs. 
Emblin’s dupe; but still, is this dear and credulous creature 
any less in need of protection than the maid in her kitchen ?. 


For, compared with the Arab juggler, compared even with 
the English gipsy, the drawing-room fortune-teller is but a 
clumsy practitioner. He—or rather, it is generally she— 
does not pretend, like the gipsy, to a hereditary gift of 
inspiration handed down through generations of families 
familiarised with divination and the black arts; nor does she 
support her prophecy with the solemn mysteries of Eastern 
magic; she simply claims to be able to read on the face of a 
pack of playing-cards the past, the present, and the future of 
the person who has shuffled and cut them. The trick is almost 
too ridiculously transparent. As a rule, the fortune-teller is 
not a professional, and does not do it for pay; as we have 
seen in the case of Mrs. Emblin, professional fortune-telling 
has its drawbacks, among which is the prospect of three 
months’ imprisonment; but the unprofessional fortune- 
teller is generally an amateur, and does it for her own 
amusement and that: of her friends. Now, if she possesses 
fair powers of observation, is a good reader of character from 
the face, and has a quick and retentive memory for any facts 
that are let fall in general conversation, she may very well 
succeed in giving even to a comparative stranger, a stranger 
whom she meets for the first time, a fairly correct rough 
sketch of his past life. In a coterie of friends, what one 
person is there who is entirely a stranger to another? Toa 
woman who makes an amusement of finding out something of 
everybody with whom she is brought in contact, and who has 
a good memory for names and faces, it is not in the least 
difficult to show a most uncanny omniscience as to the lives, 
not only of her friends, but of her friends’ acquaintances. 
And that is literally all. She produces a well-thumbed pack of 
cards—the gift, she explains, of a greater magician than herself 
—the subject shuffles them and cuts them, and she deals them 
out, explaining to a wondering circle a horoscope that has 
undeniably a good deal of fact to support it. Here is the 
most curious side of the whole transaction,—the fortune-teller 
not unfrequently is her own dupe. There are, so to speak, 
certain rules of the game, certain values and meanings that 
have been arbitrarily assigned to different cards and their 
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combinations; these combinations she will conscientiously 
work out, and then expounding them by the light of 
the information that she already possesses, and that which 
she derives from the face of her subject, will yet bring 
herself to believe that she is not consciously cheating. She 
knows quite well that the immense success that she has had 
on former occasions has not been due to chance, but to a 
judicious use of her unsuspected knowledge, and though she 
is consciously pursuing the same tactics again, she will assure 
her audience afterwards, with every appearance—nay, with 
every intention of sincerity, that she has merely interpreted 
to them certain indications upon the cards, and knows not 
whether they are correct or not. A little jargon about planets, 
about Venus, Mercury, or Saturn; a little padding about 
mysterious letters to be received, or long journeys that will be 
undertaken; a little good advice—(“ Always follow your own 
inclinations; wear diamonds, for they are lucky; and do not 
attempt to leave a train when it is in motion”)—and the 
fortune-teller sinks back, exhausted with her task, and over- 
whelmed with congratulations as to her lucky hits. If there 
is one thing that a woman loves more dearly than being 
mystified herself, it is mystifying somebody else. 

The amusement is avery harmless one. But when she lives 
in a world that is so eager to be duped, what is a poor woman 
like Mrs. Emblin to do? Raise her prices? If she had only 
charged five-pound notes instead of shillings, she might have 
found herself to-day a good deal richer, and still at liberty. It is, 
of course, most inexpedient that her trade should be allowed to 
‘flourish; but is not the line that is drawn between her trade 
and that of a good many other people rather an illogical one ? 
People, for instance, who tell the character from the shape of 
the hand earn money in a way which is not very much more 
defensible than hers. Or is it any use to try to discourage 
credulity of that kind by the help of the law? In these days 
of free and plentiful education, it can hardly be contended 
that it is necessary to protect an ignorant and innocent public. 
People are not credulous because they are ignorant; they are 
credulous because they wish to be; and in that case it really 
seems unnecessary to protect them against themselves. 





MUSIC AND FORM. 
RS. WATTS HUGHES, of the well-known Islington 
Home for Little Boys, contributes to the current 
mumber of the Century an exceedingly interesting account, 
accompanied by most curious and beautiful illustrations, of 
the “ voice-figures ” which have excited so much interest in 
scientific and musical circles, and which were first publicly 
described in a letter contributed by Mrs. Russell Barrington 
to the Spectator about a year and a half ago. The method of 
producing the figures is extremely simple. On a thin india- 
rubber membrane, stretched across the bottom of a tube 
of sufficient diameter for the purpose, is poured a small 
quantity of water or some denser liquid, such as glycerine, 
and into this liquid are sprinkled a few grains of some 
ordinary solid pigment. A note of music is then sung 
down the tube by Mrs. Watts Hughes, and immediately 
the atoms of suspended pigment arrange themselves in 
a definite form,—many of the forms bearing a curious 
resemblance to some of the most beautiful objects in Nature, 
—flowers, shells, or trees. After the note has ceased to 
sound, the forms remain, and the pictorial representations 
given in the Century show how wonderfully accurate is the 

fovely mimicry of the image-making music. 


Mrs. Watts Hughes’s “voice-figures” are, however, in- 
teresting not merely as curiosities, or even as things of beauty, 
but as suggestions that the relations between sound and form 
may be more intricate and intimate than has heretofore been 
supposed even by the most careful and enterprising investiga- 
tors. “I must say,” writes the experimenter herself, “that 
as day by day I have gone on singing into shape these peculiar 
forms, and, stepping out of_foors, have seen their parallels 
living in the flowers, ferys, ,and trees around me; and 
again, as I have watched the little heaps in the formation 
of the floral figures gather themselves up and then shoot 
out their petals, just as a flower springs from the swollen 
bud—the hope has come to me that these humble experi- 
ments may afford some suggestions in regard to Nature’s 
production of her own beautiful forms, and may thereby 
aidin some slight degree the revelation of another link in 








the great chain of the organised universe that, we are told in 
Holy Writ, took its shape at the voice of God.” There is 
nothing in this hope which is unreasonable or fantastic; but 
the voice-figures are not less suggestive from another point of 
view, inasmuch as they seem to provide one more instance 
of the many fulfilments by scientific discovery of what may 
be called the prophecies of poetry,—those utterances in which 
the poets have seemed impelled to assign to the short-lived 
harmonies and melodies of music the permanence of material 
form. 

Perhaps the most striking of these utterances is to be found 
in Browning’s noble “ Abt Vogler.” The musician who speaks 
has been improvising upon his instrument, and the last notes 
die away, apparently into an abyss of nothingness, from which 
they can never be recalled. The emotion of the moment, in 
which triumph fades into sadness, expresses itself in a soliloquy 
which, beginning in a sad minor key, rises into a confident 
pean of exultant assurance. Why, he asks, should not his 
brave structure of music have the tangible permanence of that 
palace which rose into being as Solomon named the ineffable 
Name P— 

“Would it might tarry like his, this beautiful building of mine, 

This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned to 

raise ! 

Ah, one and all, how they helped, would dispart now and now 

combine, 

Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his praise.” 
But it will not stay; even as he speaks it is gone; and “the 
good tears start” for the creation of beauty that has been, 
and will be no more for ever,—the lovely structure of sound 
which, while it lasted, had such an impressive reality that he 
“scarce can say that he feared, that he even gave it a thought, 
that the gone thing was to go.” And yet,can it be? The 
soul of the musician rises in revolt, and affirms the eternity 
which the sense denies. He turns to God, builder and maker 
of houses not made with hands, and joy is born again of the 
glad confidence that, so long as God lives, “there shall never 
be one lost good, what was shall live as before,” that— 

“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist, 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” 

This thought of some soul of permanence behind the ap- 
parent transience of musical sound has again and again found 


| utterance. It provided a motive for Miss Procter’s lyric, “ The 


Lost Chord;” it is hinted at in that passage in the “Idylls 
of the King” where the Seer, speaking to young Gareth and 
his companions of the magical city of Camelot, says :— 
« For truly as thou sayest, a Fairy King 

And Fairy Queens have built the city, son ; 

They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 

Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 

And built it to the music of their harps. 

For an ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever.” 

The thought is expressed once more with lofty eloquence in 
Cardinal Newman’s great Oxford sermon on “ The Theory of 
Development in Christian Doctrine.” The preacher said :— 
“Take another example of an outward and earthly form or 
economy, under which great wonders unknown seem to be 
typified—I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited most 
perfectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven notes in 
the scale; make them fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for 
so vast an enterprise! What science brings so much out of 
so little? Out of what poor elements does some great master 
create his new world! Shall we say that all this exuberant 
inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, like some 
fashion of the day, without reality, without meaning? ...... 
Is it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition 
of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, 
so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which is 
gone and perishes? Can it be that those mysterious stirrings 
of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we 
know not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not 
so! It cannot be.” 

Nothing surely could well be plainer than that Mr. 
Browning, Miss Procter, Lord Tennyson, and Cardinal New- 
man have, to say the least, felt the imaginative attractiveness 
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of the thought that there is in music a permanent element,— 
a something which does not pass when the sounds cease to 
vibrate upon the tympanum, but which endures for ever. 


We think it can hardly be considered a merely fanciful 
speculation to regard these voice-figures, which reveal musical 
sounds in an apprehensible embodiment of form, as an indica- 
tion of the reality and nature of this permanence. If, in 
certain artificially provided conditions, music manifests 
itself as form, is not this a hint that form, which involves 
a certain substantiality, must be of its very essence? The 
word “substantiality” has, indeed, too much materialism 
of suggestion to be perfectly satisfactory; but no better 
word is available. Form, as an attribute of substance, 
is apprehended most surely by the sense of touch, and 
the wave-theories of sound and light demonstrate what 
had long been tentatively believed without demonstration, 
—that of this sense our senses of hearing and seeing are 
but finer and subtler manifestations. From this fact comes 
the obvious inference that, just as the finer tact of hearing 
is in essence one with the grosser sensibility to which we give 
the nameof touch, so the objects apprehended by the former 
have probably, like those apprehended by the latter, a real 
substance, and therefore a real form. Indeed, we haveall had 
sensible experiences of this essential identity of hearing and 
feeling which must have suggested to many the hypothesis of 
a similar identity of the causes producing the diverse but 
allied sensations. When an artillery review is going on, we 
can not only hear the cannonade, but feel the quiver of the 
glass in the window; if we approach a church in which the 
organ is being played, we are often conscious of the 
trembling of the ground some few instants before the 
wave of pure sound breaks upon the sense of hearing. 
Beethoven, after becoming perfectly deaf, retained some 
strange physical susceptibility which apprised him of the 
fact that music was being performed, and we _ have 
heard of an old gentleman whose deafness was as abso- 
Inte as that of the great composer, but who was able—if 
the word may be allowed—to “ hear” perfectly the music of 
a pianoforte against the wooden framework of which he 
pressed the palm of his hand. If, then, music be appre- 
hended by a subtle sense of touch—that sense by means of 
which we know the forms and boundaries of things—there is 
nothing inherently irrational in the thought that musical 
combinations may have forms and boundaries of their own 
which, though now inapprehensible by us, would at once be 
made apprehensible by perhaps a very slight extension of the 
gamut of normal sensation. The sea-waves leave upon the 
beach a sharply outlined tide-mark; must not the waves of 
harmony and melody leave as clear and sharp an outline on 
the shore of ether over which they roll? To speak of the 
“shape” of a symphony or an oratorio sounds fantastic; but 
may not such speech be merely a crude and necessarily 
inadequate utterance of a dimly discerned truth? 


And if this be so, may it not also be that the strains which 
present themselves to our hearing as sound may to more finely 
endowed natures—natures embodying our vague conception 
of angelic existence—present itself as vision of substantial 
realities? If the notes produced by Mrs. Watts Hughes suffice 
to group her floating pigments into shapes of “weird caverns 
at the bottom of the sea, full of beautifully coloured fancy 
sea-anemones and mussel-shells, headless snakes, and fairy- 
cups, and mossy entanglements of bud and leaf-like form,” the 
imagination does not find it impossible to accept the belief 
that the congregated harmonies of Handel and Beethoven and 
Wagner live as forms of splendour—as lofty mountain summits, 
as towered and templed cities, as great expanses of luxuriant 
forest—in the vision of clearer cyes than ours; and that when 
the last chord of Abt Vogler’s improvisation seemed to die 
upon the air, he had really put the top stone upon a palace 
as beautiful and enduring as that reared by the magic of 
Solomon. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FREE EDUCATION. 


[To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,” ] 





Sir,—I meant to enter a protest, rather than to embark upon 
a controversy; but Mr. Kempe’s letter, written as it is with 
long experience of Voluntary schools, seems to call for some 





answer. J am unwilling that he should regard my letter as 
based entirely upon “unfounded assumptions.” 


I ventured to call the action of the Government “immoral.” 
If there is such a thing as political morality, it includes, I 
imagine, at least two obligations,—(1), not to violate pledges ; 
(2), not to offer bribes. The Government seem to me to have 
transgressed in both these respects. It can hardly be denied 
that in 1885-86 Free Education was vehemently denounced 
by Conservative candidates throughout the country, and that. 
many, if not all, the members of the present Ministry—cer-. 
tainly Mr. Goschen and Sir W. Hart-Dyke—strongly opposed 
it. Nor do I think I am wrong in saying that there has been: 
an almost ostentatious absence of argument for the reversal of 
policy. Mr. Kempe seems to find the reason in the additional 
five years’ experience of the working of the Education Act. I 
must confess that the period from 1870 to 1885 seems quite long 
enough for the necessity of Free Education to have been dis- 
covered; and if no other reason than this is assigned for the 
conversion of the Cabinet, I do not think that one need bea 
cynic to prefer the simpler explanation that, an election cry 
being wanted, Free Education seemed to be the most 
available bribe. The three last elections, if they prove 
anything, prove that the constituencies are quite well able 
to accept the bribe without showing any signs of grati- 
tude to those who offer it. In the Harborough Division, 
where the bribe was reduced to its most naked form, “ Vote 
for Hardy and No School-Pence,” the result was peculiarly 
disastrous. It is to be hoped that Conservatives will cease to 
throw stones at Mr. Gladstone for adopting Home-rule, now 
that they have ensconced themselves in the glass house of Free 
Education. And if they have digested one dish from the 
Radical menu to-day, why not the Hight-Hours Biil, or Dis- 
establishment, or Home-rule, another day? I own toa pre- 
ference (and I do not think it is a strange one) for seeing 
Radical measures carried by Radicals: the Conservatives, 
when they undertake this task, recall Swift’s description of 
lawyers speaking the truth,—it is an unnatural office, which. 
they discharge with great awkwardness. : 

Asto the merits of Free Education in itself,—(1), Iraised an 
objection to the relief of parents from the responsibility of 
their children’s education. This is, of course, a matter of 
opinion, and there is plenty of room for debate; and here, as 
in other cases, nothing is harder than to draw the line between 
harmful and harmless Socialism. I am not, of course, un- 
aware that every subscriber to a Voluntary school is helping 
to pay for the education of the children who go there; but 
(besides the difference between voluntary funds and those 
provided by taxation), I think that it is quite possible to give 
education below cost-price without doing any harm; but 
when it becomes entirely free, the parent’s sense of responsi- 
bility will be extinguished. 

(2.) Mr. Kempe objects to my description of Free Educa- 
tion as “an additional burden of two millions per annum, or 
a penny in the Income-tax.” The objection seems to me to 
be hypercritical. Free Education is an additional and per-. 
manent burden, none the less because in this particular year 
there is a surplus to meet it; just as, if a man set up acarriage 
and horses, it would be an addition to his expenses, although 
at the time he might be able to afford it, without getting into 
debt. As to the Income-tax, I chose that way of estimating 
it because the estimated cost of Free Education coincides very 
nearly with the estimated produce of a penny. It cannot, of 
course, be demonstrated that, but for Free Education, there 
would have been a remission of the tax; but with the Income- 
tax at 6d., the income-taxpayer being, as he is, the milch-cow for 
general purposes, I do not think that my description of the 
financial results of Free Education was unfair. 


(3.) As to the extinction of the Voluntary schools, the 
opinicn which I expressed is, I think, at least a tenable one. 
Obsta principiis. It seems to me that it will be easier to add 
popular control to Free Education than to establish Free- 
Education ab initio, just because it is easier to pass a short 
and simple Bill than to pass a long and complicated Bill. 
Free Education will give the enemies of Voluntary schools 
the very handle for which they have long been looking. This 
forecast can only be verified or falsified by experience, and I 
can assure Mr. Kempe that if it is falsified, no one will be- 
more heartily glad than myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, May 12th. Water HosnHovse. 
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THE WORK OF THE SESSION. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
S1z,—The longer the dissolution is delayed, the more over- 
whelming, I fear, will be the defeat of the Government in the 
rural constituencies. The fact is, large sections of the 
Unionists find themselves deliberately trampled under foot. 
Take the Tithe Bill, for example. While the tenant-farmers 
looked upon it with some suspicion, the freeholders will tell 
you that the meaning of it was that they were to be victimised 
instead of the clergy. Then, again, as to the Land-purchase 
Bill (Ireland) now under discussion. Not only does it violate 
the most cherished principles of the Liberals of the old 
school, most of whom are Unionists, but it offends the 
practical instincts of the Radicals of the new school, many 
of whom belong to the same party. Nor is thisall. Ifaman 
has no children to educate, he regards Free Education, which 
is promised shortly, as an injustice. There are those, too, who 
say that it carries on the face of it less regularity of attendance, 
more compulsion, the violation of an existing compact, and 
the demoralisation of parents and electors alike. When her 
Majesty’s Government condescend to hatch the eggs that their 
opponents have laid, and which they once denounced as bad, 
the word goes round that they have put up their consistency 
to auction. And if the electors require bribes, it is surely 
their duty to bid them go elsewhere. “For bribing and 
shifting have seldom good end,” as old Tusser observed, as 
early as the days of Edward VI.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SHROPSHIRE. 





SOUTH DORSETSHIRE. 

{To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Siz,—If South Dorset be a fair specimen of by-elections, I 
think it may be taken that Home-rule enters but slightly as a 
factor in the decision arrived at. The number of M.P.’s, 
ex-M.P.’s, and candidates who addressed meetings was very 
numerous; but on glancing at their speeches, I found very 
little space given to the Irish Question,—Messrs. Justin 
McCarthy’s and T. P. O’Connor’s speeches must be excepted. 
“You know what will happen if you send the Gladstonians 
back to power,” said Mr. Jesse Collings to a village audience, 
referring to Home-rule. “I thought it was dead and 
buried,” a voice called out. The arguments addressed 
to the electors turned on the past services of the Liberal 


Governments, the contempt the Tories and aristocracy have for’ 


the masses—(“ They call you scum,” said Mr. Broadhurst, in 
a speech which Iam told much moved his audience; “they 
call you dogs which could only bark and not bite, and now you 
ean bite”)—the ‘harshness of the workhouse system,” the 
sterling ability of the Gladstonian Liberal candidate and his 
services rendered on the County Council,—these, rather than 
impeachments of the five years’ administration of the Govern- 
ment, formed the matter of most speeches. I think your first 
article of last Saturday overlooks the fact that North Bucks 
will give the 117th or 118th new Member to the House of 
Commons.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Fleet House, Weymouth, May 12th. HENRY PETO. 





ANTI-VACCINATION. 
{To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—The Gladstonian candidate for the Harborough Division 
of Leicester having appealed to the Anti-Vaccinationists, the 
Spectator of May 9th, in announcing the fact, somewhat 
‘curiously adds:—‘‘We do not know whether there are any 
posters: ‘ Vote for Logan and Unlimited Small-Pox.’” How 
unfortunately it happened for the author of this remark that 
it was Leicester, of all places in the world, to which it had to 
be applied,—Leicester, where vaccination is almost altogether 
abandoned, and where small-pox is singularly rare! In sani- 
tation, or “unlimited” cleanliness, Leicester has discovered a 
‘surer and a safer way of preventing small-pox than in the 
inoculation of cow-pox; and so “contagious” is Leicester’s 
example, that in seventy or eighty places in England, vaccina- 
tion is being superseded by sanitation; and until it can be 
shown that small-pox is increasing where vaccination is de- 
elining, there can be no “sweet reasonableness” in the sug- 
gestion that to vote for a candidate opposed to the practice, 
or rather to its compulsory infliction, is to vote for “ unlimited 
small-pox.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. W. 


[A fine day is no proof of climate——EbD. Spectator. | 





DR. ABBOTT ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Your sense of what is due to yourself as well as to me 
will lead you, I think, to insert the following brief refutation 
of the fresh charge which Mr. Ward has brought against me, 
based upon a misquotation (of course unintentional) of a 
passage from “ Philomythus.” 

Mr. Ward describes me as complimenting Cardinal Newman 
“on the grace with which he ‘ conceals’ the ‘underlying foul- 
ness and falsehood of his method.’” 

If I had committed such an error, I could have expressed 
regret for it, and have at once corrected it in the second 
edition of my work. But there is nothing to correct. My 
words were as follows :—“ If this sort of work is to be done 
at all, I do not see how it could be done...... with a grace 
more calculated to conceal its underlying foulness and false- 
hood.” 

Surely a man of average intelligence, and a fortiori Mr. 
Ward, ought to be able to see the difference between saying 
« An author conceals facts,” and “ The grace and deftness of the 
author’s style are calculated to conceal facts.” Of course my 
meaning was, that the concealment was unintentional. 

Yet Mr. Ward seems to have been hitherto unable to see 
the difference between such unconscious deception as this, 
and the deliberate knavery of “electing” to interpolate a word 
of one’s own in a quotation from an opponent; and hence he 
thinks it “almost amusing” that I, after having imputed (as 
he supposes) deliberate knavery to Newman, should feel sore 
at being called an approximate knave myself. However, he 
is “happy to withdraw” the charge, “if the expression con- 
veys so much to” me. 

I take note of the withdrawal; and I venture to assure him 
that not to me alone, but to every literary man of any self- 
respect, such an “expression ” must always “convey” a very 
serious meaning. Mr. Ward has misquoted me; but if I had 
been led in the heat of controversy to say that he had “elected” 
to do so, I should have been thoroughly ashamed of having so 
completely forgotten myself as to say what I had never for a 
moment believed. 

Mr. Ward once more speaks of my “ serious misrepresenta- 
tions.” Knowing, as he does, that your want of space has 
precluded you from inserting my reply to those charges, and 
that I have promised to publish my reply with all speed, he 
would have shown better taste, I think, to wait till I had 
attempted to prove to the satisfaction of the literary world, 
that he (and not I) is guilty of “serious misrepresentation.” 
He will not have to wait long.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Epwin A. ABBOTT. 

Braeside, Willow Road, N.W., May 9th. 





PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Seeing your very favourable notice of the work of the 
“ National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” 
it occurs to me that some of your readers, willing to assist in 
so good a work, might be glad to know that the Society pub- 
lishes an “ Aid Committee Directory,” which gives every in- 
formation as to how Aid Committzes in connection with the 
National Society are formed in provincial towns. 

About three years ago, a letter appeared in the Spectator 
stating how much the Society needed subscribers, and in 
response I became one: previous to that our Stipendiary 
Magistrate was the only contributor in Birmingham. He 
assisted me in forming a local committee, by getting Lord 
Leigh as the president, and we are now dealing with two 
hundred tothree hundred cases per annum, and are this year 
raising about £400 towards the national funds. 

The Rev. B. Waugh, the Hon. Director, 7 Harpur Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, would, I know, be glad to furnish 
required information to those interested.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cuas. G. HUSBAND. 

Westbury, Radnor Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, May 11th. 


MISQUOTED STORIES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—I think that every one who chances to see a good story 
spoilt, or imputed to a wrong parent, should at once correct 
the error. May I offer a small contribution of the kind? No 
sooner does a man of wit die, than a number of stories, 
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generally mangled in the telling, are erroneously fathered on 
him. Archbishop Magee is the last victim. The bon-mot about 
“insurance against fire” has been already corrected, but only 
partially. The author of it was not Mr. Merry, who was a 
worthy man, but no wit. It was said, 1 believe, by a Scotch 
Judge. But the most flagrant case is perhaps the following :— 

“Among the stories which are being revived about the late 
Archbishop of York, perhaps the best is that of Sir Robert 
Anstruther’s pregnant summary of his speech on the Irish 
Church. Dr. Magee concluded, it will be remembered, by saying 
that he could not reconcile it with his hopes of heaven to vote for 
the Bill. As Sir Robert left the House of Lords, magnetised by 
this peroration, he was met by a friend and asked who had been 
speaking last. ‘M-m-m-agee, making a sp-sp-lendid sp-sp-speech. 
He s-s-said he’d be d-d-d——d if he’d vote for the Bill.’’ 
I knew the late Sir R. Anstruther, but I have no recollection 
of his stammer. At all events, the story is a corruption 
of an anecdote belonging to a much older date. When 
the first Bill for the abolition of Church-rates was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, the Lords were in a panic. 
The leading Peers held a meeting, and after consultation, agreed 
to ask Archbishop Howley, one of the meekest of men, and one 
of the holiest, to propose the rejection of the Bill in the event 
of its reaching the House of Lords. The Duke of Cumberland, 
who was present and was very deaf, was asked, as the most 
illustrious of the Peers, to consult the Arckbishop, who was 
known to be within the precincts of the House of Lords. One 
of the peculiarities of the Duke was that he not only swore 
himself, but ingenuously put oaths into the mouths of every- 
body of whom he reported anything. On his return from the 
Archbishop, he said, in the loud voice characteristic of deaf 
men: “I’ve seen his Grace, I’ve seen his Grace, and he says 
that he’ll be d——d to hell if he don’t move the rejection of 
the Bill.” 

Ihappened once to say something to him about “an Irish bull.” 
‘“« Excuse me,” he said, “ but I think the English are more given 
to the manufacture of bulls than the Irish.” And then he told 
me of an English clergyman who had written to him for asub- 
scription towards the purchase of some land for a new burial- 
ground in a parish of thirty thousand inhabitants. “It is 
deplorable,” said the applicant, “to think of a place where 
there are thirty thousand people living without Christian 
burial.” It is a curious fact that the two typical bull-makers 
of Ireland, Sir Boyle Roche and Sir Jonah Barrington, do 
not bear Irish names.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Devonshire Club. ScRUTATOR. 





THE VERNACULAR IN YORKSHIRE. 
[To THE EprrTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1z,—I am interested in all matters connected with the 
common speech of Durham and North Yorkshire, having 
spent my youth in the former county. 

In reading your notice in the Spectator of May 9th, I find a 
most interesting notice of a recently published book on 
“Cleveland and the Dale-Folk.” You speak of the thankful- 
ness due to Mr. Atkinson for preserving certain words,— 
amongst others, such as “yebble,” well-to-do. I am sorry 
that such an uncouth word should be perpetuated. “ Yebble ” 
is simply the local pronunciation for the word “ able,” just as 
“tyebble ” is the pronunciation of “ table.” 

In Northamptonshire, near Peterborough, an independent 
person is said to live “ upright.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro. FREEMANTLE. 

Brasenose Club, Manchester, May 13th. 

[So he is in Suffolk, and, we believe, in other counties. It is 
a most characteristic perversion of meaning, the possession of 
an independence being in England considered a positive virtue. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


THE GLIMPSE. 

Just for a day you crossed my life’s dull track, 
Put my ignobler dreams to sudden shame, 
Went your bright way, and left me to fall back 
On my own world of poorer deed and aim; 





To fall back on my meaner world, and feel 

Like one who, dwelling ’mid some smoke-dimmed town,— 
In a brief pause of labour’s sullen wheel,— 

*Scaped from the street’s dead dust and factory’s frown,— 





In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 
Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky: 
Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 
The torment of the difference till he die. 
WILLIAM Watson. 





FAITH AND SCIENCE. 
THEY dwell apart, that radiant pair ; 
In different garbs appear ; 
And while the vows of men they share, 
Have separate altars here. 


A golden lamp the one displays, 
Of light still clear and keen ; 
The other walks ’neath starry rays, 
With sometimes clouds between. 


The voice of one enjoins the wise 
To mete, and weigh, and prove; 

The other lifts expectant eyes, 
And inly murmurs, “ Love.” 


Both teachers of celestial birth, 
To each be credence given,— 
To Science who interprets Earth, 
To Faith the seer of Heaven. 
J. 8. D. 








ART. 


eee one 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Ir is the business of a critic to understand first, if he can, 
what an art has proposed to itself to do, and with what limits 
in its use of nature; then to inquire with what success the 
enterprise has been carried out on the given conditions; and 
afterwards, if he likes, but as a distinct problem, to raise 
previous questions about the choice of aim and the choice of 
limits. It is difficult for any one with prepossessions to be 
properly sympathetic or absolutely just to arts whose centres: 
of gravity are remote from one another: it is so easy to 
dismiss an ideal that does not interest oneself by a detection 
of flaws which do exist and which are flaws, but which, from 
the point of view of that ideal, are not important. An artist has 
been trying, say, to render precisely an effect of light, and you 
criticise his work by pointing out the hasty drawing of a figure 
that for this purpose was a note of tone and not a dramatic 
person; or he has been fitting his figures into an architectural 
scheme, and you grumble at a rigidity of attitude,—in 
either case with a certain measure of reason, but with irre- 
levance to the main issue. Now at this moment in England, 
there are two strongly defined impulses in painting. The 
centre of gravity of one is truth of effect: the artist invites 
you first to judge of his success in rendering an impression ; 
afterwards you may raise the previous question of whether 
the effect was happily chosen. The centre of gravity of the 
other is beauty of design: you are invited first to judge of 
the artist’s success in inventing, inventing an expression;. 
afterwards you are free, when the work as decorative and ex- 
pressive form and colour has been applauded or condemned, to 
raise two previous questions. The first is, whether the nature 
included ought to be true to effect so far as it goes; the 
second, whether the design-convention chosen excludes more: 
nature than need be for its purpose. To go to the New 
Gallery without some perspective of this kind for one’s 
judgments, would be, for people of opposite prepossessions,. 
bewildering in result ; for the two schools of the Impressionists. 
and, for distinction’s sake, say Expressionists, are represented 
by two masters hung side by side with antithetic force, Mr.. 
Sargent and Mr. Burne-Jones. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s two designs are made out in a kind of 
tapestry convention of form and colour. It may be at once 
said that neither is one of his happiest works. The Star of 
Bethlehem is of the order of the second of the Briar-Rose 
designs rather than of the third. But this is only an instance 
of the general limitation that affects the designer artists, 
Raphael and Botticelli, and the rest,—namely, that they are 
possessed by one kind of face, and that the effort to produce 
anything like drama, the rendering of varied character, robs. 
their hand of much of its power andcharm. But Raphael might 
have wished that the invention of the happy knot of a child in 
this Nativity had been his own, or the heads of the Winds or- 
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the action of the Bride in the other picture; whether he would 
have felt the beauty of the severe straight treatment of the 
lines in the angel’s figure or in those of the Winds, is another 
matter. His successors, who revelled in the curly, would un- 
doubtedly have hated them, but certain Gothic artists would 
have understood. The Gothic designers, in their turn, 
might have hinted a doubt as to some points of scale. Is the 
flower-work and the pattern-work not too small and scattered 
and various? Rheims is not the finest Gothic. Then might 
follow the naturalist critic, on the subject, not of the nature 
omitted—for that would be to confuse two questions—but of 
the nature admitted, the doubtful drawing of limbs, and so 
forth. The same critic would find his prey in Mr. Richmond’s 
picture, and here the expressive note, the look in faces and 
figures of something imposed by imagination, is by no means 
so strong. But there are hints of decorative colour in the 
landscape and green marbles that give the picture an interest- 
In Mr. Waterhouse’s Circe, to name another picture that seems 
to claim an affinity with this school, the staging, so to 
speak, of the picture is extremely skilful,—the setting-out of 
the scene, the placing of the figure. But the painter has not 
seen Circe ; he has half-seen some one who is not Circe; in the 
frame of myth and decoration he gives us half-realism, which 
is convincing neither as dream nor as daylight. 


If the picture-seer is usually put off by the remoteness of 
matter and strangeness of form in Mr. Burne-Jones’s art, he 
is almost as much repelled by the directness and force of 
presentation in Mr. Sargent’s. He feels affronted, insulted, 
by a method that makes so few concessions to a vague and 
fumbling observation. The rare qualities of this painting, 
indeed, are unlikely to appeal to any but painters, or those 
who have studied painting in a painter-like way. These 
qualities are grasp, frankness, certainty of vision; simplicity 
and directness of execution. The grasp is verifiable almost 
from the moment of entering the exhibition. The portrait 
carries across the gallery out into the court; it is painted to 
tell at the right distance for a life-sized figure—not piecemeal 
for the microscope. Of the frankness of unbiassed observa- 
tion in it, the best proof is to compare this portrait with Mr. 
Orchardson’s Professor Nichol, a case where a fixed yellow 
scheme has not suited the sitter. A more disinterested eye 
might have discovered a better scheme in the sitter. Of 
the truth of Mr. Sargent’s vision, the best proof is to com- 
pare him with work so talented in its way as Mr. Collier’s 
Miss Mabel Pollock. By comparison, the flesh-shadows in the 
latter are mere black. The dress, again, which is in local 
colour black, is painted with so little eye for the modulation 
of colour, that it might have been colour-printed, whereas Mr. 
Sargent’s white dress is from beginning to end a play of re- 
flected and shadow colour modifying the local white. The 
simplicity and directness of means are appreciated when the 
work is looked at closely. The arms and hands, for instance, 
are a marvel of execution, because so complex a set of facts 
as those of drawing, colour, and tone, are expressed by so 
swift and large and economic a brush-stroke. It is customary 
to dismiss art of this kind as “mere technique.” Let us 
discriminate. A good example of the kind of technique 
within reach of an apt pupil through hard work, is that 
of Mr. Shannon. It represents a method or receipt for 
seeing and translating, the acquirement of which is dangerous 
to all sincerity of vision. Mr. Sargent’s execution is of 
another order. It means an inborn power of eye trained to 
such a grasp of the fact before it that genius seems the only 
adequate word for the faculty, and a trained instinct of hand 
each touch of which is an invention in execution; the means 
is fitted to the end with what also amounts to genius. Now, 
an artist of this kind is probably absorbed in the heat of 
observation and execution; the dazzle of the white dress, the 
relations of form and mass and tone and colour in the arms,— 
the marshalling of these facts in all the delicacy of their sub- 
ordination is to him a sufficient delight, and it is a delight of a 
high order, just as it is a matter of high art to tell a truthful 
story, true, that is, not in the sense of a parcel, a string of 
detached facts, but facts ordered with such justice of relation 
and relief, such propriety of emphasis and intonation, that an 
impression of truth, and of truth as a whole, is produced. It 
is open to the critic, once this art is allowed for, to raise 
previous questions. He may consider that Mr. Shannon, in 


his Miss Clough, shows a finer sense for character; that Mr. 
Collier, in his Miss Welby, hints at a more graceful pictorial 








composition ; or that Mr. Swan’s Mrs. Ian Hamilton is wrought 
upon a more beautiful scheme of colour. 

It is asimpler matter to recognise an art that for hardly any 
one with a sense for beauty need raise a previous question at 
all. The art of Mr. Edward Stott is nature, but nature at 
very choice moments. There is no marvel of execution, but 
the execution is adequate, and the thing seen is fine. In one 
example, it is a pastoral scene in those purple mists of evening 
that are a recently invaded territory for artists. The subject 
has crossed the Channel, and Mr. Stott’s rendering is a 
charming one. Another artist, Mr. Adrian Stokes, essays 
something of the same kind on a larger scale. A second of 
Mr. Stott’s poems is a horse-pond at sunset ; a third, and the 
most original, is an orchard at sunrise, with the green 
grass just felt through the thick white frost. Here and there 
in all this work, the colour is a trifle over-sweetened, so to 
speak ; but between such art and too many of the surrounding 
mishaps in landscape, there is a great gulf fixed. The other 
Mr. Stott, William Stott of Oldham, sends one more of those 
large abstracted Alpine scenes by night that incline one to 
say: ‘Here is the first artist who has felt the size of 
mountains!’ Mr. Arthur Tomson sends two admirable 
hay-making compositions; Mr. Wetherbee’s pastoral in rosy 
light is the work of another poet in landscape; and there 
is much to admire in Mr. Buxton Knight’s Harvest-Time on 
the Conway River, in Mr. Christie’s Brighton, and Mr. North’s 
Autumn, Mr. Lindner’s sea-piece upstairs should also be 
seen ; and Mr. Peppercorn’s landscape (139) deserved a place 
on the line. Mr. Boughton shows colour-feeling in A Frosty 
Sunrise in the Marshes. Mr. Tadema is the most wonderful 
of those who do more than all but a few could, yet miss what 
many can get without half the accomplishment or half the 
toil. What is wanting it would take too long to-day to inquire. 
A young artist, Mr. J. H. Furse, gives evidence of both study 
and skill in his Flight, a hurry of horses that reminds one of 
the work of Morot. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


————— 
MR. LOWELL AS A CRITIC.* 


CULTURED America, we believe, has not yet fully made up 
her mind as to who is her best poet; but we imagine that she 
could have little hesitation in pointing to Mr. Lowell as her 
most brilliant “all-round” literary representative. Emerson’s 
mission, on his visits to these shores, was philosophical rather 
than literary; Hawthorne’s was mainly a mission of silence; 
and Dr. Holmes’s, from all we could ever hear, a mission of 
dining. It is pre-eminently Mr. Lowell who comes to us as his 
Excellency the Ambassador of American Literature to the 
Court of Shakespeare. In mere versatility, one might perhaps 
find his equal, or his superior, among our own /ittératewrs of a 
past generation; but we do not know that any writer since 
Macaulay gives us so uniform an impression of that kind of 
vigour (at times rather rude vigour) which, as compared, for 
instance, with the somewhat paroxysmal force of Carlyle, 
seems to have its counterpart in muscular as distinguished. 
from nervous energy. As for the “brilliance,” it is so great 
and so ubiquitous, that it pays the not inconsiderable penalty 
of diverting our attention from the real soundness that 
underlies it all. So dazzling is the flash, and at times so 
sharp the report, that we scarcely notice the straightness of 
the aim. Nay, as we see position after position stormed by 
such an onset of epigram, such a Rupert-charge of prancing 
simile and plume-tossing illustration, we are half-tempted to 
ask whether anything so magnifique can also be la guerre. 
There is something wonderfully reassuring in dullness, and it 
is a sort of reassurance which Mr. Lowell persistently with- 
holds. 

He himself has more than once defined the intellectua? 
staple of the best English poetry as “ understanding aerated 
by imagination.” His own critical prose seems rather the 
product of judgment aerated by wit. Nothing is too grave 
to be the cause of levity in Mr. Lowell. Of Davenant’s 
Gondibert we read, that “almost every one speaks of it, as 
commonly of the dead, with a certain subdued respect.” 
Presently it reminds him of Goldsmith’s famous line: “It 
is remote, unfriendly (sic), melancholy, and, above all, slow.” 





* The Writings of James Russell Lowell. In 10 vols. ‘‘ Riverside’ Edition. 
Vols. III, and IV. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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Finally, “its shining passages, for there are such, remind one 
of distress-rockets sent up at intervals from a ship about 
to founder, and sadden rather than cheer.” Indeed, Mr. 
Lowell has a wicked way of being unseasonably profane in the 
presence of anything eminently respectable. Professor 
Masson’s monumental biography of our great epic bard does 
not suggest particularly lightsome thoughts to most of us, 
but to Mr. Lowell it is a “history of the seventeenth century 
interrupted now and then by an unexpected apparition of 
Milton, who, like Paul Pry, just pops in and hopes he does 
not intrude.” When Mr. Masson has been making a most 
praiseworthy attempt to explain the two-handed engine in 
Lycidas, all the thanks he gets from this heartless American 
are in the form of a request that he would be so good as to 
“try his hand on the tenth horn of the beast in Revelation.” 


But Mr. Lowell the jester, though he keeps slyly nudging 
Mr. Lowell the critic, and occasionally interrupting his 
master’s serious discourse with the privileged impertinence of 
motley, is still a person of secondary interest, and it is with 
his master’s utterances that we are chiefly concerned. Every- 
where in these pages we come upon the happiest critical 
characterisation, often condensed in a phrase or epithet,—as 
where he calls Spenser’s style Venetian. Not but what there 
are exceptions to this felicity,—for example, we cannot think 
‘that the expression “that benignant nature,” applied to 
Dryden, is an instance of the finding of the right word, any 
more than we can consider Mr. Lowell’s remark, “I do not 
vemember that he ever makes poverty a reproach,” to bea 
triumphant proof of Dryden’s magnanimity as a satirist. Mr. 
Lowell, of course, cannot have forgotten that the author of the 
Achitophel makes physical deformity, if not exactly ‘a re- 
proach,” at least an occasion for wantonly pitiless derision. 
Again, the following sentences—also referring to glorious John 
—appear curiously self-contradictory :—‘“ There are continual 
glimpses of something in him greater than he, hints of possi- 
bilities finer than anything he has done. You feel that the whole 
of him was better than any random specimens, though of his best, 
seem to prove.” Here we are told, first, that parts of Dryden 
transcend Dryden; and next, that Dryden transcends his own 
finest parts. On the other hand, could anything be better 
than this answer to the question: Was Dryden a great poet P— 
‘* Hardly, in the narrowest definition. But he was a strong 
thinker who sometimes carried common-sense to a height 
where it catches a diviner air, and warmed reason till it had 
well-nigh the illuminating property of intuition.” 

Mr. Lowell's catholicity is not his least excellence as a critic. 
He is equally at home with the facile rationalism of Pope, 
and the mysticism, tempered by mensuration, of Dante, nor 
‘does his admiration of Dante’s frugality in words lessen his 
delight in Spenser’s verbal profusion. Spenser’s thoughts, 
he says finely, “are never pithily expressed, but with a stately 
and sonorous proclamation, as if under the open sky, that 
seems to me very noble.” Perfect little crystallisations of 
criticism, like the foregoing, sparkle everywhere, sometimes 
huddled in clusters upon the blazing page. Very rarely the 
eye is caught by something that has a rather specious glitter, 
like the observation that “mannerism is the wilful obtrusion 
of self, as style is its unconscious abnegation.” The immediate 
reference is to Shakespeare, of whose impersonal accent it 
seems to hold good; but we think there is some confusion of 
thought in making style and mannerism so antithetically 
opposed, for mannerism is not so much inverted as perverted 
style. Besides, Milton, at least in his poems, though not 
in his prose, affords clear instances of the highest style 
being attained by a process having little in common with 
self-abnegation. In another place we find Mr. Lowell saying, 
that Wordsworth “had, in some respects, a deeper insight, 
and a more adequate utterance of it, than any man of his 
generation ; but it was a piecemeal insight and utterance; his 
imagination was feminine, not masculine, receptive, and not 
creative.” Passing over the very odd phrase “a piecemeal 
insight,” and the not very intelligible attribution of sex to 
imagination, may we ask Mr. Lowell what a _ receptive 
imagination is like? Imagination, whether we understand it 
as “the shaping spirit” which gives substance and prehensi- 
bility to the figments of the brain, or as a faculty of conjura- 
tion which “calls forth spirits from the vasty deep” of 
mystery that mutters around the shores of commonplace, or 
as a transfiguring light which brings out the occult beauty 
and significance of the commonplace itself by apocalyptic 





flashes, is always something transitive, not passive,—or 
rather, something which by turns creates, evokes, or merely 
illuminates, but never receives. To the “aerating” properties 
of imagination, Mr. Lowell himself, as we have seen, elsewhere 
testifies. 

Mr. Lowell’s forte is profusion, and his foible prodigality. 
His good things lie about in all directions, so temptingly, so 
portably, like the diamonds in Sindbad’s valley, that a 
reviewer, in his hurry to fill his pockets and retire on the 
proceeds to Balsora, is apt to forget the larger aspects of that 
earth and sky which encompass him. But it-is a teeming 
earth, and a bracing sky. In his directness of speech and 
broad heartiness of manner, Mr. Lowell brings with him an 
air which, to use one of his own expressions, “ blows the mind 
clear.” It is delightfully fresh and tonic, with a certain 
saline shrewdness in it, reminding us that it has come 
across the ocean. Himself the product of American 
mother-wit and European culture, it is perhaps not too 
fanciful to think of him as especially happy when he 
treats of authors who themselves show traces of composite 
literary nationality,—of Dryden, with his thoroughly English 
temperament subdued to Gallic modes, his suit of Norwich 
drugget, as it were, prankt with Valenciennes lace; of 
Spenser, the child of the English Reformation and the Italian 
Renascence; of Chaucer, whose laurel opens its leaves in 
northern air, but strikes root southward towards Boccaccio’s 
garden. If Mr. Lowell is anywhere comparatively unsatis- 
factory, it is in the paper on Wordsworth. Not that he im- 
perfectly appreciates Wordsworth’s power, but he gives the 
reader an uneasy feeling that, the hub of the universe being 
notoriously where it is, Boston is secretly disposed to resent 
those pretensions to cosmic centricity which do now and 
then appear to be put forward by Rydal. A certain want of 
flexibility observable in Wordsworth himself seems for once 
to beget a like defect in his critic, who certainly shows less 
than his usual gift of establishing intimate and confidential 
relations with his author. Nor is this the only case, perhaps, 
in which the reader is reminded that Mr. Lowell’s is not invari- 
ably the ideal critical method. When some minds would 
circumvent a subject with noiseless approaches, and worm its 
reluctant secret out of it insiduously, he challenges it to 
a decisive engagement in open field, where swords flash in 
the brave sunlight, and hot sparks are struck from dinted 
armour. But, the method granted—and it is a picturesque 
and robust method—his mastery of it is indisputable. 

The contents of these two volumes, by-the-way, are not 
quite correctly labelled “Literary Essays,” for three out of 
the eleven have other than literary themes. Speaking 
generally, however, such a title is at least as appropriate as a 
fanciful one like “ My Study-Windows,” which did not very 
clearly indicate the character of a body of essays dealing 
rather with the contents of the study-shelves than with any 
outdoor prospect which the windows might be supposed, 
figuratively, to command. The volumes themselves are, from 
cover to cover, delightful reading, with no monotony except a 
monotony of brilliance which an occasional lapse into dullness 
would almost agreeably diversify. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL.* 


CONSIDERING how much there is in the existing system of 
English political life in which Sir Robert Peel was the leading 
agent,—“our Laws of Currency and Banking, our Criminal 
Law, our Prisons and Juries, our Irish Constabulary, our 
English and Scottish Police, our Commercial Policy and 
Free-Trade Tariff, our Income-Tax and general system 
of Taxation,” as Mr. Stuart Parker in his preface enu- 
merates the items of policy which “all bear the mark 
of his constructive hand,”’—it is rather matter of sur- 
prise that Peel’s figure as a statesman is so much less 
interesting than that of many less effective contem- 
poraries, less interesting certainly than Canning’s, than 
Melbourne’s, than Lord John Russell’s, and than Lord 
Palmerston’s. Sir Robert Peel was not the inferior of any 
of these as a statesman, and his greatest achievement, the 





* (1.) Sir Robert Peel: in Early Life, 1788-1812 ; as Irish Secretary, 1812-1818 ; and 
as Secretary of State, 1822-1827. From his Private Correspondence. Published 
by the Trustees of his Papers, Viscount Hardinge and the Right Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel, Speaker of the House of Commons, Edited by Charles Stuart 
Parker, M.P., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. With a Portrait. 
London: John Murray 1891.——(2.) Sir Robert Pecl. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. (One of the Series of ‘‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers.”) London: Sampson 
Low.—(3.) Peel. By J. R. Thursfield. (One of the Series of “Twelve 
English ttatesmen,”) London: Macmillan and Co, 
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repeal of the Corn Laws, was probably greater in the benefi- 
cence of its results than any achievement of any of those 
statesmen, excepting only the great Reform Act which 
was Lord John Russell’s work, and without which Sir Robert 
Peel could never have got rid of the Corn Laws. But 
there was a reticence in Peel which takes all tke colour 
out of his letters, and renders even his most familiar 
communications on political subjects destitute of the kind 
of interest which men like Melbourne and Canning, and 
even, to a less extent, Lord John Russell, threw into 
their similar letters. Sir Robert Peel’s apparent want of 
distinct personality was shared by him with a good many of 
the public men of the century in which he was born. In that 
respect the eighteenth century differed from the nineteenth. 
It was much less easy and frank in its social manner, and gave 
more of a conventional integument to the manners of the 
leading men of European society. One sees it in the portraits 
even, which have most of them a sort of slightly conventional 
expression, as if conveying rather the ideas and feelings of a 
class than the ideas and feelings of an individual. It is 
certainly so with Sir Robert Peel. In reading his letters, one 
feels that one is reading the mind of Parliamentary Con- 
servatives as a class rather than the mind of an individual. 
Compared with Palmerston or Melbourne or Russell or 
Gladstone or Disraeli or Salisbury, there was strangely little 
impressive individuality in Sir Robert Peel, and some of his 
friends must have felt, we think, when he rebuked them, as he 
did with considerable vigour and effect at times, that they 
were being rebuked rather by an abstract Secretary of State 
than by an intimate who happened also to be a Secretary of 
State. The frigidity with which Sir Robert either asked a 
favour or blamed an indiscretion, was so remarkable, that it 
seemed as though his language had been passed through some 
conventional medium, and all the personal feeling had been 
absorbed in the process. Compare, for instance, the following 
cold rebuke to his brother-in-law with the manner in which 
any one of the statesmen we have named would have ex- 
pressed the same sort of dissatisfaction to a close relative 
and friend :— 

“Mr. Peel to Mr. Dawson.—(Undated.)—It is needless after the 
event to give any opinion upon the policy of the proceedings at 
Derry. I certainly, in the present state of the Catholic question, 
should have thought forbearance a more prudent course so far as 


public interests are concerned. I have never sought to control- 


the opinions of others, but I have felt very anxious, on account of 
the official relation in which you stand to me, that when you ex- 
press your opinions upon Irish affairs, you should make it clearly 
understood that you are speaking exclusively in your individual 
capacity. When I read your speeches at Derry, I could have no 
doubt that the general impression must inevitably be that those 
speeches were made after previous communication and in concert 
with me. I believe one of the speeches concludes with an assurance 
that the persons whom you address will find champions in the 
highest quarters. Whether that expression refers to persons in 
the highest offices, or in the highest stations in the country, the 
declaration could not fail to be considered as authorised. After 
what has passed between Mr. O’Connell and me, I perhaps might 
have hoped that out of regard to my private feelings a person 
nearly connected with me would either have abstained from an 
attack upon him, or at the least would have put it beyond all 
doubt that I was wholly ignorant of the intention to make it. I 
have only now to make one request, that the explanation, which 
should have been given at first, may not be given now. That 
would carry with it the appearance of an apology made by me, 
or on my behalf, which would be yet more painful to my feelings 
than the impression that I was a party to the proceedings at 
Derry.” 

That sounds to us more like some feat of official ventriloquism 
than the expression of personal vexation between intimate 
friends. 

It is less remarkable that when Peel asks a favour he should 
write in the same constrained style, for no doubt asking 
favours was specially unpleasant to him; but in the following 
letter he asks Lord Liverpool for three pieces of patronage 
all in one, and asks almost in precisely the same stiff style :— 

“Mr. Peel to Lord Liverpool.—(Private and confidential.)— 
Whitehall, December 24, 1825.—I have always avoided as far as 
possible troubling you with any personal objects. About myself 
personally, indeed, I never can have occasion to trouble you, but 
there are two points in which on account of others I feel a very 
warm interest, and which I mention to you with a full confidence 
that your inclination will be to gratify me when it isin your 
power. In the first place, I am desirous that some official 
promotion should be given to Dawson (my brother-in-law) 
when a fair opportunity shall offer. He is capable of greater 
exertion than any which is now called for from him. He 
is most anxious to exert himself, but I find it very difficult to 
transfer to anyone any portion of the business of my office which 








is to be transacted in the House of Commons. I prefer doing the 
whole of it myself. A vacancy in the office of Under Secretary 
of State would enable me to appoint my brother William to it. 
In the second place, though indeed it is not a secondary considera- 
tion with me, I am most anxious for some preferment in the 
Church for my brother, the Rev. John Peel. I wish you would 
inquire as to his character and abilities as a preacher. He lived 
for nearly a year in the Isle of Thanet, and repeatedly did duty 
there. Dr. Lloyd was his tutor at Christ Church. He will have 
a very considerable fortune, and therefore mere provision in the- 
Church is not the main object. But I have every confidence that 
he will greatly distinguish himself, and distinguish himself not 
merely as a preacher, but by the most unremitting attention to 
all those daily duties of a minister which are sometimes over- 
looked. I doubt whether he would not choose the severe labour 
of a populous parish rather than mere preferment unaccompanied 
by clerical duties. His character must be known to the Bishop 
of London. Although he is my brother, I would not speak of him 
as I have done if I did not feel assured that if he lives he will do 
credit to the Church of England.” 

The publication of this volume will not, on the whole, make: 
Peel at all more popular. It will probably increase the esteem 
in which he is held by those who were not repelled by his. 
frigidity, and who estimate at its true value tke steady appli- 
cation of very strong sense and conscientious effort to the 
task of breaking through the meshes of prejudice and pre- 
possession in which his antecedents had involved his mind. 
But it will not enhance his popularity. Indeed, there never 
was a less popular statesman who was yet what Mr. Disraeli 
truly called him, the greatest Member of Parliament he had 
ever known. With the executive and administrative powers of 
a first-rate statesman, Peel combined the conventional manner 
and starched, half-real phraseology which is rather the dis- 
guise of a character than the expression of it. As regards his 
eloquence, we cannot agree with Mr. Justin McCarthy and 
Mr. Thursfield in appreciating very highly the “classic” 
peroration of the speech in which he announced his resignation 
of office :— 

“ «T shall leave,’ he said in his speech announcing the resigna- 

tion of his Government, ‘a name severely censured, I fear, by~ 
many who, on public grounds, deeply regret the severance of 
party ties—deeply regret that severance, not from interested or 
personal motives, but from the firm conviction that fidelity to 
party engagements—the existence and maintenance of a great 
party—constitutes a powerful instrument of government. I shall 
surrender power severely censured by others who, from no in- 
terested motive, adhere to the principle of protection, considering 
the maintenance of it to be essential to the welfare and interests. 
of the country ; I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist 
who, from less honourable motives, clamours for protection 
because it conduces to his own individual benefit; but it may be 
that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions 
of goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot it is to labour and te 
earn their daily bread with the sweat of their brow, when they 
shall recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and un- 
taxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a 
sense of injustice.’ ” 
That is, to our ear, a little unreal and not a little self-important. 
We doubt whether any man ever yet found his bread the sweeter 
because it had paid no tax that he thought unjust. The 
sentiment has just the somewhat starched magniloquence of 
manner which Parliament, in those days at all events, loved, 
but which seems to express rather conventional Parliamentary 
dignity than any individual attitude of mind. The new volume 
of Peel Papers, like the former volumes, attests the untiring 
industry, the mastery of detail, the excellent sense for im- 
proved methods of administration and reasonable concessions 
to criticism,—in a word, the wide Liberal-Conservatism of 
Peel’s public life,—but it attests also the deficient insight into 
public feeling and national tendencies which made Peel so 
blind to a needful reform till the moment of urgency and 
pressure was upon him. Never was there a statesman with 
greater power of learning by experience than Peel. Never 
was there a statesman with less power of intuition. He was 
a very great but also a very short-sighted politician, and the 
greatest thing he did was to storm the strong positions which 
he himself had previously fortified. 

Of the two studies of Peel, Mr. Thursfield’s is, on the 
whole, the more effective and discriminating in its treatment 
of Peel’s personal character, while Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
shows more insight into the exigencies of a Parliamentary 
situation and the tactics of the Leader of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Thursfield hardly discusses at all the ques- 
tion whether Peel might not have repealed the Corn Laws 
without breaking up his party sofatally. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
discusses the point, and discusses it very shrewdly. But, on 
the whole, the figure of Peel stands out more clearly from Mr. 
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Thursfield’s canvas than from Mr. McCarthy’s. The states- 
men of to-day are often, perhaps, Peel’s inferiors as patriots 
and administrators; but they are, as a rule, more obviously 
themselves, and less wrapped round ina cloak of official reserve. 
Neither sketch has penetrated to the very heart of the man ; 
but Mr. Thursfield seems to us to understand Peel rather 
better than Mr. McCarthy, who indulges more in conventional 
panegyric, and is less disposed to admit the rather redundant 
grandiosity of the man. 





A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR AND ARMENIA. * 
Tuer fact that this journey was made a dozen years ago inter- 
feres a little, perhaps, with the use and interest of this record 
of it. The ride was undertaken by Mr. Barkley and his 
brother in the autumn of 1878, soon after the close of the 
Plevna campaign, when Turkey was what she periodically 
becomes, a chief object of interest in the eyes of Europe. At 
that time the book would have been very popular, and it seems 
a pity that it was not written and published then. However, 
so slow are the movements of Turkey, so almost unchangeable 
her ways, that Asia Minor and Armenia are probably much 
the same now—a little better perhaps, or a little worse, but 
always interesting—as they were when this »ncomfortable 
journey was undertaken. 

Mr. Barkley is not much of an artist in writing, and his 
story suffers sometimes from want of picturesqueness, and 
from what seems like a good deal of repetition, owing, no 
doubt, to the monotony of the country he travelled through. 
Still, this very monotony gives an air of sober truth, and 
makes us feel that the writer is showing us land and 
people as they really are. Truly a desolate land, and an 
unfortunate people; all the more desolate from its natural 
riches, wasted by selfish idleness, and from their natural 
industry, made useless by bad government. Mr. Barkley is 
not an admirer of the Turk, at least of his ruling classes: 
he has, on the contrary, a good opinion of the poor people, 
and especially of the soldiers. But as to Turkish rule in 
Asia Minor, it is the old story,—corruption everywhere; and 
that extraordinary want of enterprise which makes roads and 
lets them become impassable for want of mending, which even 
makes a railway now and then, but finds it will not work from 
some fault in construction, and so leaves the sleepers to rot 
and the locomotives to rust, as in the case of the attempted 
line between Moudanieh and Brusa. Turkish law, too, makes 
property insecure, and a foreigner who buys land in the 
country is likely to be deprived of it by some ancient claim ; 
or if he succeeds in keeping it, that is the only success allowed 
him. Over-taxation and petty persecution of all kinds are 
employed by the Turkish Government to such an extent that 
the stranger is almost invariably driven ruined from the 
country. The Turks are quite blind to any public advantage 
brought by trade and cultivation ; each official looks only for 
some private advantage to himself. He would rather have the 
towns surrounded by fever-swamps, “sent by God,” than by 
the cultivated fields of a Christian. If a great official is 
an honest man, such as Said Pash, he is sent to manage 
the affairs of some remote town like Angora, where the 
small officials make life a burden to him, and manage to 
cripple every reform he attempts. The peasantry of Asia 
Minor—oppressed, ground down, cheated, tyrannised over 
throughout their lives—seldom dream of resisting. The 
only hope expressed by the Armenians was, that one day 
England or some other Christian nation would rescue them 
from the hands of the Turks, and give order and prosperity 
to their miserable country. Throughout his journey, Mr. 
Barkley found little but ruin and destruction. It would be 
impossible, on the whole, to paint a more dismal picture of 
these provinces. All this seems the more lamentable, when we 
realise the great things that might be done by an enlightened 
Government with a country such as this. Though now sunk in 
ignorance and dirt indescribable, the Armenians at least are 
a people capable of better things; and as to the country itself, 
a great part of it is naturally rich and fertile. It is simply 
neglect and ill-usage that have reduced most of it to the state 
of a desert. In the wilder parts there is a quantity of game 
of allkinds. Mr. Barkley recommends the neighbourhood of 
Yeni Keui, for instance, to English sportsmen who will put 
up with the rough life of the villages, warning them to avoid 
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the early autumn, the time of fever. As to beauty of scenery 
and Nature, we suspect there is a great deal more than he 
shows us, though he says that in the spring “the whole 
country is like a well-tended garden, covered by innumerable 
bright-coloured flowers.” By-the-bye, we do not find at the 
end of his book the two promised chapters by Mr. Elwes on 
ornithology and botany. 

It does not need much imagination to see the beauty of 
these Eastern plains, though the writer’s first description of 
them is not attractive,—* The apparently never-ending rolling 
sea of land, treeless, waterless, hideous in its vastness, deso- 
late, burnt up, brown, and barren.” Let us turn to a morning 
landscape, a little further on :— 

“The great undulating plains, that would look burnt up, bare 

and desolate, under the blaze of the noonday sun, were now 
bathed in a soft creamy light. Above the river and ravines, 
fleecy clouds hung suspended, the light from the rising sun tint- 
ing them and the shadows they cast with indescribably beautiful 
colours, which changed and changed again each minute as the 
day grew older. Picturesque groups of Turks; some on horseback, 
some on foot, moved slowly from the town in all directions to their 
work in the fields, while by the side of the road some score of men 
and women, oxen and horses, were busy on a threshing-floor—the 
animals trampling out the corn, the men and women tossing and 
sifting the grain from the chaff. Then, in mid-distance, emerging 
from the river mists, came a long string of camels, with their 
bright trappings and heavy loads, stalking along in their slow, 
weird manner, the sound of their pretty tinkling bells growing 
louder and louder, while the cloud of yellow dust raised by their 
feet mixed with the morning mists and enhanced the rich beauty 
of the scene.” 
We cannot help thinking that, if Mr. Barkley had been 
inspired with a few more pictures such as this, his book would 
have had more of the mysterious, irresistible fascination that 
must always belong to Eastern travel. That he felt it, we 
have little doubt, for in spite of all the dirt, discomfort, and 
difficulty, the struggles with kaimakams and zaptiehs, the bad 
food and terrible roads, it is evident that he» thoroughly 
enjoyed the expedition. 

These plains that he describes are by no means always 
barren. Those in the neighbourhood of Adana, for instance, 
where the rivers Sethoon and Jaihan run from the Taurus 
Mountains into the Mediterranean, are more fertile than 
almost any other part of the country. The soil is rich, and 
the climate almost tropical. Even under rough and slight 
cultivation, the crops of wheat, barley, millet, lentils, cotton, 
&e., are very large. Figs, grapes, sugar-cane, oranges, and 
date-palms grow easily here. Cotton alone, if grown with 
any spirit, would make the fortune of the whole dis- 
trict; as it is, the people are idle and fever-stricken, 
and their government cripples what energy they have. 
Some way to the north-west of this country, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Diarbekir and the Euphrates, the plain of 
Kharpout struck the travellers as even more fertile, and cer- 
tainly better cultivated, than the plain of Adana. Watered 
by many streams from the mountains, and scattered with 
Armenian villages—the people here exerting themselves to 
some purpose, and setting an example to the indifferent Turks 
—this plain grows the finest crops of cotton, wheat, and barley, 
besides groves of poplars by the streams. The villages are 
miserable, however, the people unhealthy, the animals wretched 
and under-sized. Even in these most promising parts of the 
country, civilisation and real progress are far enough away. 
In the wilder and less fertile parts, the mountains are rich with 
unworked minerals, while the old forests are being wantonly 
destroyed by fire. A peasant, when he wants half-an-acre of 
ground to sow corn, sets fire to the trees and shrubs, which go 
burning on till thousands of acres are turned into a desert. 
We need hardly say that the country is full of ruins and 
relics of the past, traces of the conquerors that anciently swept 
over it. The town of Oorfa is supposed to be Ur of the 
Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham. With all its present 
misery, few countries have a more distinguished past. 

We cannot follow Mr. Barkley through the interesting 
details of his journey, or into his accounts of Christian 
missions and other European attempts to come to the help 
of Asia Minor. He has much to say about the different 


races who now people the country, and about its animals,— 
camels, Arab horses, Angora goats. A ride of fourteen 
hundred miles was accomplished in fifty-three days, over roads 
chiefly made of blocks of loose stone, mere mountain-tracks, 
or causeways never mended; “and of these fifty-three days, 
two only were really wet, and two were showery.” 
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MR. WICKHAM’S “ HORACE.”* 


AFTER an interval of nearly seventeen years, Mr. Wickham 
completes his Horace. Meanwhile, some good work has been 
done with the poet by English scholars, the Satires having 
been dealt with by Professor Palmer, and the Epistles by 
Professor Wilkins. It would have been a matter of regret if 
the appearance of these editions had prevented the completion 
of Mr. Wickham’s commentary. To say anything absolutely 
new about a writer on whom the labours of many generations 
of scholars have been spent, is not easy, perhaps scarcely 
desirable; but there is always room for the work of a student 
who brings to his task learning, scholarship, taste, and, above 
all, sympathy. 

The “Prolegomena” occupy not more than a moderate 
amount of space. The text and the ancient commentators 
were discussed in the first volume, so that all that remained to 
give were special introductions. One of these serves for the 
two books of the Satires. Each book of the Epistles has one 
to itself, the second book being distinguished from the first by 
the title of “'The Literary Epistles,” a title which is made to 
include the Ars Poetica, though Mr. Wickham does not go so 
far as to number this as 2 Ep., iii. To the question of the 
dates of the various books, always interesting because so 
closely connected with their subject-matter, Mr. Wickham 
brings the same sound judgment which we found him to 
exercise on the chronology of the Odes. The determining 
passage as to the time of the Satires is, of course, to be found 
in 2, vi., 40 seg. “Septimus octavo propior iam fugerit annus.” 
The perplexing reckoning of Roman time suggests, indeed, a 
doubt whether this means “seven or rather eight,” or “six or 
rather seven ;” but Mr. Wickham follows his predecessors in pre- 
ferring the former meaning. 2, vi., is pretty clearly marked 
as belonging to B.C. 31. This throws back the beginning of the 
friendship between patron and poet to B.C. 38, and the question 
is, how much time had elapsed since that beginning and the 
publication of the first book of the Satires. The matter igneatly 
put in the following:—“The friendship is fresh, and yet has 
lasted a little while. Horace looks back on its stages (6, 54-62) ; 
it has stood some tests (3, 63-65) ; people are still curious about 
it, and yet some are already seeking to profit by it.” These 
conditions would hardly be satisfied by less than three years, 
and so we get to B.C. 35 for the date, not a new conclusion, 


indeed, but one for which the student of Horace will feel that. 


he has now a conveniently arranged and fairly conclusive argu- 
ment. (The date of the second book is pretty well fixed for 
B.C. 30.) The date of the Ars Poetica is a much more doubtful 
matter, critics differing so much among themselves, that some 
attribute it to the forty-first year of the poet’s life, and some 
to the fifty-seventh or last. Mr. Wickham argues the question 
with much skill, concluding in favour of the later date, so 
differing from Professor Wilkins, who decides for the earlier. 
Professor Wilkins’s argument is ingenious, and even forcible, 
though we cannot concede all that he claims,—as, e.g., when 
he says that the “terms of the reference to Quintilius, 
in v. 488, suggest that he had been known to the young Pisos.” 
The words are: “‘ Quintilio si quid recitares,’ &. Surely the 
use of the second person has nothing to do with those whom 
Horace was addressing, but is simply equivalent to the English 
‘one.’ ‘If one read anything to Quintilius, he would say, “ Pray 
correct this.”’” We think that the balance of probability 
lies on the side which Mr. Wickham has taken. One very 
forcible argument he draws from the resemblances between 
the Ars Poetica and the Epistle to Augustus. ‘‘ We may ask,” 
he writes, “ which is the more probable, that Horace should have 
gathered freely from earlier compositions materials for a letter 
primarily intended to guide a young literary friend, or that 
when he is bending his energies to write a particularly happy 
and acceptable Epistle to the Emperor, he should take 
so many of its points from one which he had written 
ten years before to some comparatively nameless young 
friends.” The later date suits better with Porphyrion’s 
statement that the father of the two young Pisos was the 
L. Piso who died in the office of Prefect of the City in 
A.D. 31. He was then eighty. In B.C. 24 he could have 
been only twenty-five, but in B.C. 8 he may have had sons 
growing up to whom it would have been appropriate to 
address a literary letter. “Scholiasts,” as Mr. Wickham 





remarks, “were frequently wrong;” still, their statements, 
when not contradicted by known facts, must go for some- 
thing. If Porphyrion was right in this case, we may identify 
the elder of the two youths, whom we know to have been a 
Lucius, with the Lucius Piso who was killed in Spain thirty- 
four years afterwards (Tac., Ann., iv., 45). 

Mr. Wickham has consulted the general convenience of 
readers rather than the exigencies of the class-room by putting 
his commentary in the shape of foot-notes. He also reaps from 
this arrangement the incidental advantage that he does not 
fall into the mistake which even careful editors, working on 
the other plan, do not always escape, of following one reading 
in the text and another in the notes. His work is marked 
throughout by acuteness, good taste, and, as has been said, a 
truly appreciative feeling for his author. Of course we do not 
always find ourselves in agreement with him. In 1 Ep., 7, 
“Occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus,” it is surely a little 
far-fetched to say: “The stammering accents of boys at a 
reading lesson are likened to old age ‘sans teeth.” Senectus 
must surely refer to the old age of the book, the time when it 
shall have passed its prime of popular favour; balba may refer 
to the speech of childhood, but it is perhaps better to take it as 
an otiose epithet, made a little more pointed than such epithets 
commonly are by the general metaphor. In the last Epistle of 
the same book we cannot think that Horace asserts himself 
placuisse bellique domi, the leading men of Rome. Domi is all 
very well; but what about belli, with Philippi in view? Even 
if he could have ventured to describe Brutus and Cassius 
as primi urbis, he could hardly say that he had satisfied 
them. Orelli, indeed, takes this view, but we prefer the 
interpretation of Professor Wilkins. In “tineas pasces 
taciturnus inertes,” in the same Epistle, it is a subtle 
remark “that the disparaging epithet of the book- 
worms adds to the sense of the spiritless existence of 
their victim.’ This is perhaps preferable to the some- 
what unusual rendering of “barbarous.” In 1, xv., 13, Mr. 
Wickham’s literary instinct in preferring equi to equis is, we 
think, right. The statement, as he says, “loses point” by 
being made general, as it is by the dative. In 1 Sat., vi., 79, 
Mr. Wickham annotates on “in magno ut populo,” “‘as 
befitted a great city.” At Venusia he might have gone as 
others carrying his own books,” &c. Here, we think, Pro- 
fessor Palmer is right in paraphrasing the words: “If my 
dress and slaves had attracted the gaze of any one, as may 
or may not happen in the throng.” This is certainly a 
less strained interpretation. But the general quality of Mr. 
Wickham’s commentary is distinctly high. An interesting 
note on the situation of the Sabine Farm, in which Mr. 
Wickham has drawn on his personal recollections, must not 
be forgotten. 


THE POETS OF THE CENTURY.* 
Mr. MILEs’s ambitious enterprise, which promises to present 
a bird’s-eye view of the poetry of the century, is likely to prove 
a tolerable success if all the ten volumes are equal to these 
two. Nothing could be more desirable than to form, especially 
in the. young generation, a catholic taste in poetry; and this 
can be effectively done only by educating the powers of com- 
parison’ and intelligent criticism. Hardly anything can be 
more adverse to true appreciation of poetry than the exalta- 
tion of popular models into idols by reference to which every 
fresh effort must be tested, and condemned if it does not con- 
form to the narrow accepted standard. It is doubtful even if 
the predominance of certain poets in forming schools of dis- 
ciples does not operate at once against true judgment and 
originality. Wordsworthians are very exclusive in some 
respects, and Tennysonians are certainly exacting, while the 
Browningites often show themselves anything but comprehen- 
sive up to their master’s level. In poetry, if anywhere, Bacon’s 
dictum holds true that there is no beauty but hath a certain 
strangeness in the proportion,—the very element of strange- 
ness in the new product is likely to be near of kin to in- 
dividuality. As we expand the sympathies by awakening new 
perceptions of beauty in what may at first have seemed strange 
and outré, we really confer new powers. The very process 
through which the poetry of Mr. Browning slowly passed in the 
public judgment is a prominent instance. Not so many years 
ago, Mr. Browning himself apostrophised the English reading 








* The Works of Horoce. With a Commentary by E. O. Wickham, M.A. 
Vol. II. The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1891. 
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Vol. I.—George Crabbe to S. T. Coleridge. Vol. VI.—William Morris to 
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public as “ Ye that love me not;” but something like a revo- 
lution has since then been accomplished in public taste in that 
matter. The strangeness of Browning’s manner has been 
modified in the perception of the variety, range, and interest 
of his themes,—his subtle thought, his lofty lessons, and his 
dramatic insight and penetration into motive. In this we 
have a gain,—something like a new intellectual factor, in 
reality. 

One of the main ends to be accomplished by such an 
anthology as this—ranging over so wide a field, and having 
to deal with so many styles and tendencies—is to interpret 
the “strangeness” in exceptional works, and commend the 
individual and new. This demands, in the first place, 
sympathy, and in the second, insight and large and educated 
powers of comparison. The general idea of the editor, we are 
glad to see, admirably conforms to this. In his introductory 
essay, we find him writing :— 

“Tt has been the editor’s desire that these [the critical 

and biographical notices] should be written sympathetically, as 
he believes that a sympathetic spirit is necessary to an accurate 
insight, and that the whole truth is rarely spoken, except by those 
who speak the truth in love. In the editor’s judgment, every 
man has aright that the best shall be said of him that can be 
said, and he has a right that the best shall be said, if not first in 
point of order, certainly’in the best place and in the best way. 
It is not yet possible to appraise accurately the poetic work of the 
century : distance is necessary to a comprehensive view, and the 
ultimate verdict after all is not with the critics, but with mankind. 
Lord Houghton, in his introduction to the poems of David Gray, 
says :—‘ There is, in truth, no critic of poetry but the man who 
enjoys it, and the amount of gratification felt is the only just 
measure of criticism. To help the enjoyment of contemporary 
poetry is the object of the criticism in this work, and in no sense 
is it an attempt to anticipate the final judgment which can only 
be pronounced when Time, the Editor of editors, shall select for 
the last anthology the swan-songs of the world.’” 
This forcibly recalls to us Emerson’s fine sentence, that we 
surely owe to men the same deference that we pay toa picture, 
—to try to see them in the best light. Mr. Miles’s aim is 
to show the poets in the best light. His own sketches in 
the first volume of Crabbe, William Blake, Samuel Rogers, 
Bloomfield, Wordsworth, and Sir Walter Scott—contrasted 
as are the types of character and genius—show broad but 
vivid sympathy, loving and careful study, descending to 
minutest details, but not dwelling on these, and an eye for 
very contrasted forms of excellence. Here, for instance, is a 
discerning note on Wordsworth :— 

“For the poet to avow that he had taken as much pains to 
avoid what was usually called poetic diction as others ordinarily 
took to produce it, was to challenge the judgment of those others 
in a way that was sure to provoke reply; and to contend that the 
sole difference between prose and metrical composition is in the 
arrangement of ‘language really spoken by men’ in metrical 
form, was to claim a great deal too much for the language of 
common life, and to open up a controversy in which it was not 
difficult for his opponents to prove his practice inconsistent with 
his principles.” 

Other writers have imbibed Mr. Miles’s spirit, or have care- 
fully followed his example. Mr. Walter White does justice 
to James Hogg, acknowledging him as the poet of fairyland, 
and saying truly of “ Kilmeny,” that it is one of the loveliest 
poems that ever carried a reader into enchanted land. Mr. 
Grover does the same for Coleridge. In dealing with the 
poets of our own day, the difficulties of the task are increased 
in many ways. The biographical notices in the sixth volume 
are inevitably more marked by personal influence and associa- 
tion; but the leading lines have been, on the whole, well kept 
in view. Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s sketch of Robert Buchanan is 
especially good; and the same writer’s short sketch of David 
Gray is touched with pathetic regret as well as insight. Mr. 
Buxton Forman’s essay on William Morris, with which the 
volume opens, is condensed and almost exhaustive. Mr. 
Arthur Symons carefully traces the great and gradual ad- 
vance in Mr. Swinburne’s verse,—an advance not only to 
clearer view and purpose, but to a wider and more humane 
ideal, in which Nature stands as a helper and reconciler; and 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s sketch of Mr. Theodore Watts is a bit 
of careful critical work, at once sympathetic and studiously 
sincere. The editor’s own sketch of Mr. Austin Dobson 
should not be forgotten. It duly celebrates the delicacy and 
daintiness, the old-world aroma, that permeates the lyrics of 
that writer; but “Incognita” should have been mentioned, 
were it only for one stanza, perfect as anything ever written. 

The selections have been uniformly made with discrimination, 
and with a due regard to presenting the varied aspects of the 





poets’ activity. Mr.Swinburne’s Nature-poems have adequate 
representation, as well as the earlier passionate lyrics; but we 
could have wished for just a couple of the rondels on childhood. 
Wecould almost have wished, too, that Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
“Wake of Tim O’Hara” had been given instead of “The 
Wedding of Shon Maclean,” for, in some important points, we 
think it is a better specimen of Mr. Buchanan’s humorous 
narrative style,—the best, indeed, if we except some of the 
happier passages in “St. Abe and his Seven Wives” and 
“White Rose and Red.” But in the case of living poets, 
where copyright exists, the editor may not in all cases be able 
to exercise an unqualified freedom of choice. 


As last word, we may say that, if Mr. Alfred Miles in later 
volumes succeeds in overcoming difficulties as to copyright, as 
he has done in his sixth volume, and if he continues to exer- 
cise the same taste, judgment, and skill, he will in his ten 
volumes present to the present generation such an anthology 
of poetry as bas certainly never been even aimed at before. 
The volumes are got up with such nicety and taste, that this 
element will be found in many respects a source of attraction 
by book-lovers and book-buyers. Only some, like ourselves, 
may wish that the type used had been larger. 





PROFESSOR MIDDLETON ON ANCIENT GEMS.* 


“GEM,” in common speech, means a precious stone, especially 
when engraved for an ornament or other purpose. This, 
putting aside its primary meaning of a “bud,” is pretty 
nearly its significance in classical Latin, though in both 
languages it might be loosely extended to comprise a pearl. 
As used by Professor Middleton in this admirable manual, it 
has of necessity a somewhat wider significance, taking in 
certain materials other than the many varieties of precious 
stones. It includes, for instance, Egyptian scarabs, which are 
often made out of clay or steatite (a variety of talc), Hittite 
“gems,” for which limestone and marble, among other mate- 
rials, were used, Phoenician scarabs, and the metal signets 
found in the Mycenz tombs. These are curious and interest- 
ing, and some exhibit delicate workmanship and, occasionally, 
great artistic skill. Still, the most attractive part of Pro- 
fessor Middleton’s subject is that which is concerned with the 
gem proper, and that as it was handled by Greek or Roman 
artists. Precious stones have always been the most fascinating 
of human possessions. Their intrinsic beauty goes for 
something; their durability for more. The imagination is 
fired when we know that the article one touches is exactly the 
same as it presented itself to human eyes and hands thousands 
of years ago; and the feeling is intensified when art has 
added to the precious material, in the design, the name of the 
owner, or it may be of the engraver, a distinct human interest. 

When we talk of precious stones, however, it must be 
remembered that the minerals of which the vast majority of 
the finest antique engraved gems are made are by no means 
rare or costly. The diamond, for instance, though it occurs 
in ancient art, occurs only in its natural crystal, the art of 
working it not having been discovered till comparatively 
recent times. (The “diamond” of the High Priest’s breast- 
plate was possibly a white sapphire.) The minerals used 
belong in the main to a single species known as quartz, and 
consisting of silica, the oxide of a non-metallic element 
called silicon. Of these silicious stones there are numberless 
varieties, differing from one another in texture and colour, and 
through the presence in small quantities of accessory or in- 
truding materials. Colourless rock-crystal is the fundamental 
type of thespecies. Amethyst differs from it only in its colour, 
which is generally violet, but sometimes citrine, and its curious 
parquetted structure. Among the translucent varieties of quartz 
are the sard, of which Professor Middleton remarks that “ it 
is the most beautiful material commonly used for ancient 
engraved gems,” a stone amber-coloured, red, or reddish- 
brown; the less translucent cornelian (Professor Middleton 
always calls it carnelian, erroneously, we cannot but think) ; 
chalcedony, which is milky or bluish, the apple-green chryso- 
prase, and the leaf-green plasma. Jasper, of which there are 
many varieties, and which is of very common occurrence, is 
almost opaque. Another very common stone is the onyx, 
which is made up of two or more bands of strata, varying in 
translucency and hue; when one of these strata consists of sard, 





* The Engraved Gems of Classical Times, By J. Henry Middleton. Cambridge : 
The University Press. 1891. 
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it is called a sardonyx. The sardonyx is peculiarly interesting | fraud, the modern imitations of ancient gems, imitations some- 


from its frequent mention in classical writers. Plato speaks of 
it, though, as Professor Middleton tells us, it does not often 
occur in Greek gems. The Romans used it largely, fol- 
lowing the fashion set by the elder Scipio Africanus. Among 
non-silicious stones are the chrysoberyl, the topaz, the 
emerald, the almandine and other. garnets, the peridot, 
the turquoise, the opal, and the lapis-lazuli (the sappirus 
of Pliny the elder),—and these, from the peridot onwards, 
are softer than quartz, or even than ancient paste or glass. 
It must be remembered that, for artistic purposes, the 
most transparent substances, whatever their intrinsic charms, 
are not necessarily the most beautiful. It is the translucent 
stones, such as sard and chalcedony, that are more suitable. 
Through these, light, but not the forms of objects, can be 
discerned, and so they reveal the charms of fine and noble 
workmanship more than do the perfectly clear beryl and rock- 
erystal. In the former, the light passes less regularly—that is, 
with more scattering of the rays—than is the case with trans- 
parent stones, and thus the design seems to be illuminated from 
within. On the other hand, the opaque substances are less 
suitable for the purpose. Even such stones as the heliotrope 
and the turquoise, which are capable, when in thin splinters, 
of transmitting a little light, produce an effect other and 
more pleasing than do the perfectly opaque materials. Some 
of the incident light planges a little way below the surface of 
the gem, and lights up its superficial layer. 

Precious stones, like all other things of value, have been 
imitated. So we find that many “gems,” as it will be still 
convenient to call them, have been wrought or reproduced in 
paste and glass. Paste was a hard glass coloured by various 
metallic oxides, such as those of manganese, iron, copper, and 
cobalt. Sometimes a piece of paste was treated by the gem- 
engraver just as if it were a natural stone, and sculptured by 
the aid of the same tools; but more generally the glass was 
melted and pressed into a mould. Such a mould had been 
taken from an engraved gem bya pellet of clay which was 
afterwards hardened by fire. Paste-gems are often of great 
beauty in colour and design, though the material lacks some- 
thing of the optical properties which distinguish not a few of 
the true natural stones. 

The tools and prozesses enployed in ancient times in en- 
graving gems are virtually the same as those in use to-day. 
‘The tools were five in number. The drill worked by a bow 
was the chief. It varied in size, was made of bronze, and 
acted in virtue of the emery or corundum-powder (mixed with 
oil) with which its point was smeared. The drill was occa- 
sionally tubular; in that case its crown was sometimes set 
with small crystals of corundum. The second tool was a wire- 
saw, made effective with the same abrading material. The 
wheel, or disc of bronze, was similarly employed. A file was 
also used, not of metal, but of a mixture of emery and resin, 
heated together, and then allowed to solidify by cooling. The 
fifth tool was a graver, made by mounting in an iron or bronze 
handle a crystal or crystalline fragment of diamond or of 
sapphire, or sometimes a piece of rock-erystal. As a rule, in 
engraving antique gems, and also those of the cinque-cento 
time, the tool used was worked by the hand, the stone to be 
engraved being fixed. In more recent days, the reverse arrange- 
ment is followed, and in consequence the touch is less free 
and the style more mechanical. The engraved work and the 
field of gems were polished by rubbing them with fine powders, 
hematite, or red oxide of iron, having been generally employed 
for this purpose. 

Paste was often legitimately used, but it naturally suggests 
the subject of fraud. The ancients were not inexpert in this 
branch of art, if it may be socalled. One might say that the 
pair of green glass pillars in the temple of the Tyrian Hercules 
which the priests declared to Herodotus to be emerald, were a 
gigantic imposture; but it is not unlikely that the historian 
deceived himself. Of jewellers’ frauds, the chief was the 
making of a “doublet,” a paste backed with a real stone of 
greater hardness, but poor colour. The two materials were 
joined by an invisible cement, the line of junction at the girdle 
of the gem being concealed by the mounting. The alteration 
and accentuation of the colour of natural stones, particularly of 
the onyx, by means of various chemicals, is a comparatively 
recent invention; but the ancients were adepts in the art of 
changing the original hue by means of strong heat. 

Professor Middleton devotes much space to another class of 








times so clever that they puzzle even the expert. Again and 
again we find mention of specimens which it is necessary to leave 
doubtful. One curious sub-variety of this subject relates to the 
fraudulent signatures. It is obvious that a signed gem has a 
special interest. Hence many gems really ancient have had 
false signatures added to them. Here, again, experts are 
sometimes at a loss. The famous Carlisle “ Mercury” is 
quoted asacase in point. It bears the name of Dioskourides, 
and, whether ancient or modern, it is a fine work of art. Un- 
happily, it once belonged to Baron Stosch, who was in the 
matter of gems much the same as the notorious Simonides 
was in the matter of manuscripts. 

Professor Middleton completes a singularly interesting book 
by a descriptive catalogue of the engraved gems in the Fitz- 
william Museum, illustrated by two plates giving autotype 
reproductions of some of the principal Roman gems. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Just Impediment. By Richard Pryce. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Any one who wants to have his feelings harrowed 
should read Just Impediment. A very admirable hero falls in love 
with a very nice girl. She is cultured, modest, beautiful. Every- 
thing seems to go right, though there is a certain undertone of 
difficulty which the experienced novel-reader knows will become 
very serious in the end. And very serious it is, for the lovely 
girl turns out to be a hereditary lunatic. And this is the sort of 
thing that is written for pleasure! We cannot say that the object 
is attained by the by-plot, which deals with the fortunes of the 
vulgar profligate Hartley, and the adventuress, his mistress. 
Another tale of the same kind is Paul Creighton, by Gertrude Carr 
Davison (Digby and Long). Paul Creighton kills a rival for the 
love of Dorothy Mowbray; marries her, though she does not love 
him (after five years of married life, she kisses him for the first 
time) ; and is hanged, with the consolation that she loves him at 
last, love coming, it would seem, after, if not on account of, the 
knowledge that he had murdered her lover. “And love—such 
love as she had never felt for Robert Astley, much as she had 
loved him—rose up in her breast for the man who was her 
husband, felon though he was—her husband and her children’s 
father. She loved him now with an exceeding great love.” This 
also is cheerful—and so natural ! 

Bellerne. By W.M.L. Jay. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This 
book has been written and printed in America, and is full of 
American peculiarities, from the spelling upwards. It professes to 
be the narrative told by a pastor’s wife of their experiences in a 
new charge. Asa matter of fact, these experiences are not very 
important. The real plot of the story is concerned with the 
somewhat improbable adventures of a certain Hugh Ennadeen. 
Rolf Kenworth is suspected of having murdered an uncle whose 
next heir he was. A stranger, giving the name of Hugh Enna- 
deen, but bearing a curious resemblance to the missing Rolf, 
comes back and takes up his residence in the old house. The 
town is divided on the question,—Is he or is he not Rolf? At last 
he is arrested and tried. And then it turns out that he is not 
the man, but is exceedingly like him, and that he has come with 
the object of establishing the real man’sinnocence. Some details 
of this curious plot are well described, and there are good 
episodes ; but the whole is too extravagant really to please. 
Flower de Hundred, by Mrs. Barton Harrison (Cassell and Co.), 
comes from the same quarter, but is a much superior article. It 
is the story of an old Virginian family which comes to the crisis 
of its fortunes in the Civil War. The author’s standpoint is 
naturally that of the Confederate cause, but she tells her tale 
without rancour. There are domestic complications in the family 
history, as well as those that are caused by external events. The 
whole is worked up into an effective narrative, in which the 
personality of Ursula, who turns out to be in the end the dea 
ex machind, stands distinctly out. 

Norfolk Oficial Lists. By Hamon Le Strange. (Agar H. Goose, 
Norwich.)—Mr. Le Strange gives the lists of the Earls and Dukes 
of Norfolk (there were five creations before that of John Howard 
in 1483), of the Lords-Lieutenant, Sheriffs, Peerages connected 
with the county, Members of Parliament, Bishops (Dunwich and 
Elmham and Thetford were the episcopal seats before Norwich, 
which dates from 1094), Chancellors, Archdeacons, Deans (the 
first Dean dates from 1538), Prebendaries, &c. Lists, too, of the 
officials connected with the various towns in the county are given. 
The author has spared no pains to make his lists complete. 

Kurrachee: Past, Present, and Future. By Alexander F. Baillie. 
(Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
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London.)—It is the third of the three subjects of which this 
volume treats that is the really interesting one. Many people 
believe that Kurrachee is the Indian city of the future. Doubt- 
less there is much to be said; but the question is far too grave 
and complicated to be discussed in these columns. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Baillie has brought together in this handsome volume a vast 
amount of interesting matter which may help in the forming of a 
judgment. 


Socialism in England. By Sidney Webb. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—Mr. Webb naturally begins with Sir William Harcourt’s 
saying, “ We are all Socialists now.” He calls it an “avowal;” 
but, of course, it was more than half-sarcastic. However, it is 
beyond doubt that much modern legislation has this tendency, 
and Mr. Webb has reason for his expectations of the triumph of 
his principles. On the other hand, he hardly makes allowance for 
the strength of the opposing forces. Individualism has very 
powerful advocates ; and there is something in it which appeals 
to the most fundamental instincts of human nature. It might be 
said that every man is au fond an anarchist. Probably of late 
Anarchism has made greater strides, not perhaps here, but on the 
Continent, than Socialism. Socialists and anarchists are content to 
work together in pulling down the established order. When this 
has been done, and the two come to a settlement, there will be a 
great struggle. 


A New Lady Audley. “By Austin Fryers. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This is a burlesque on the sensational novel, something 
in the style of the “ Prize Novels,” and the like, which one sees 
from time to time in the pages of Punch. But what may pass 
well enough when it demands only a few minutes from the reader, 
becomes a different thing when it is expanded into a fair-sized 
volume. A New Lady Audley is clever enough, and, up to a certain 
point, entertaining; but, to speak plainly, there is too much of it. 


A Short History of Gondal. By Harikrishna Lal-Shankar Davé. 
(Education Society’s Press, Bombay.)—Gondal is a protected 
State, which is now in the hands of a Prince who has been edu- 
cated on the best system. This account of it is interesting. One 
can read between the lines that a ruler of the modern type does 
not find everything easy. Meanwhile we can express all good 
wishes for the young Thikore Saheb. His name is Bhagvat 
Sinhjee, and he has been seven years on the throne. 


The Mineral Wealth of India. By Captain C. C. Townsend. 
(Times of India Press, Bombay.)—The special subject of Captain 
Townsend’s book is the iron of India. No country, he tells us, is 
richer in the ores of this metal; yet it imports the metal from 
Europe. Of course there are reasons for this, chiefly connected 
with fuel. These are dealt with in the sixth chapter. The diffi- 
culties appear to be considerable, though, of course, more serious 
in some regions than in others. The Bengal ironfields, for in- 
stance, have good coal within reach. The character of native 
labour is another important consideration, which our author does 
not neglect. Altogether, this is a useful book, and commendably 
short and condensed. “ Had one-tenth of the trouble and money 
lavished on gold-mining been devoted to scientific iron-smelting, 
the result would have been worthy of the country and remunera- 
tive to its promoters.” But then, people are so keen to get wealth 
ready-made, and this gold-mining seems to promise. 


Friend Perditus. By Mary Tennyson. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The conception of this story has something striking, and 
even original, about it. The hero entirely loses his memory by 
some accident, and the narrative of how he has to acquire his 
knowledge of the world afresh is interesting. The way that this 
conception is worked out hardly satisfies us. We have the familiar 
complications that might be expected. “Friend Perditus” is 
wealthy, and an impostor persuades him—a great deal too easily, 
we are inclined to think—that she is his mother. The usual 
troubles follow, and at last the usual conclusion is reached. A 
really forcible beginning degenerates into a commonplace end. 
Still, there is merit enough in the tale to place it above the 
average. 

Modern Ideas of Evolution. By Sir William Dawson. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—We may briefly commend to our readers this 
contribution, made by a writer of unquestionable scientific attain- 
ments, to the perennial controversy touching “ Revelation and 
Science.” When the author deals with subjects that come within 
his special domain of geology, as in his chapter on “The Appari- 
tion of Series in Geological Times,” his argument is specially 
valuable. He also does excellent service in pointing out the vast 
assumptions which anti-theistic writers make in the elaborating 
of their theories. We need a vigorous thinker who knows his own 
mind. Theologians are often in far too great a hurry to concede 
conclusions which really never have been established by argument 
that will stand examination. “If man is merely an accidental 





improved descendant of apes, his intuitions and decisions as to 
things unseen must be valueless and unfounded.” But if God 
took an ape and made it into man, it comes to much the same 
thing as if he made man at once, and without intermediate states, 
“out of the dust of the ground.” 


Criss-Cross Lovers. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W.Chetwynd. 3 vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—Colonel Douglas is introduced to a young 
lady of the name of Alison Burt, who receives him with a most un- 
flattering expression of dismay, and even disgust. She thinks, it 
turns out, that he has behaved very badly to her brother. The 
experienced novel-reader knows that a little “ wholesome aversion ” 
is not a bad thing to begin with, and he is not disappointed when 
he reaches the end of the third volume. The real raison d’étre of Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s book is, we fancy, not to relate the love-affairs of 
Colonel Douglas and Alison Burt, nor to expose the machinations 
of Lady Scrimpton, nor to amuse us with the weaknesses of Mrs. 
Morrison, the minister’s wife, but to give us her views on the 
crofters’ question. The friends of the crofter have done him, 
she thinks, a great deal of harm. And, indeed, it is a premium 
on indolence and improvidence if he may always count on getting 
his arrears wiped out. A more curious will than Sir James 
Douglas's (III., 114-115) we have never seen, even in fiction. Ht 
leaves an estate to a certain Charles Burt, then revokes this, and 
leaves it to his sister, on the condition that she shall not marry 
Colonel Douglas. If she does, it is to go to an orphanage. Of 
course the alternative bequest to the orphanage was void by 
mortmain. 

Church and State under the Tudors. By Gilbert W. Child, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—This is a carefully written, learned, and impartial 
book, which, though it will scarcely please any party, is a valuable 
contribution to English ecclesiastical history. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of it is that which relates to the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It is there that the critical time in the existence of the 
English Church is to be found; there, if anywhere, that the 
breach in its continuity, which some assert and some deny so 
vehemently, is to be discovered. Of the mechanical regularity of 
the episcopal succession, Mr. Child entertains no doubt, so far at 
least as the competence of the consecrators is concerned. But the 
temper of the ruling powers at the time was thoroughly Erastian. 
The Act 8 Eliz., 6, asserted the validity of the consecrations made 
by reason of the Act of Supremacy, and distinctly declared that the 
Queen, by virtue of her supreme power and authority, had dis- 
pensed with all causes and doubts, &c. Of course it does not 
follow that the dispensation was necessary. It is curiously in- 
teresting to see what a narrow escape the existing compromise had 
in the days of Elizabeth. Puritanism was very nearly making a 
clean sweep of everything. One wonders whether the much- 
enduring clergy, who, as Mr. Child says, really remained Papist, 
would have still remained at their posts if the Convocation of 
1562, with its ultra-Protestantism, had had its way. On many 
incidental matters, as the so-called Catholic martyrs of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the morality of the sixteenth-century clergy, &c., there is 
much to be learnt from this book, while its main function, as in- 
dicated in the title, is thoroughly performed. 


A Winter’s Tale. By Mary E. Mann. 2 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This is a story of the “shilling dreadful ” kind which the 
author has seen fit to expand into the more orthodox two-volume 
shape. It is a good one of its sort. The murder of Penny is a 
mystery which, for a time at least, will puzzle most readers. The 
girl’s history, however, is not quite clear. Was Shadrach Bush 
lying when he told the Squire that she had asked him to marry 
her? The love-story of Erica and Hugh Barty is sufficiently 
interesting, and the last scene, in which the murderer receives 
his coup de grice, decidedly effective. 


A Domestic Experiment. By the Author of “Ideala.” (W. 
Blackwood and Sons.)—This tale is of a common enough type. 
A woman married to a foolish, good-natured husband, loves a man 
of a very superior kind, but is saved from any disastrous result 
by various causes,—his good principle, her own sense of right, 
and the influence of another woman, from whose antecedents one 
might not have expected a good result. All this is well enough 
done, though we must own to finding the story a very distasteful 
one. But there is a part of the book for which we can imagine 
only one origin. Surely the scene between Mrs. Stubstyle and 
the footman can only have come from a farce which the managers 
have not considered suitable to the stage. Anything more 
extravagant we have never seen in literature. 


Autobiography of Anton Rubinstein, 1829-1889. Translated from 
the Russian by Aline Delano. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
—There are, as indeed one might expect, many interesting things 
in this book. Rubinstein began life, one may say, as a musical 
phenomenon, giving his first public concert when he was in his tenth 
year. From the Emperor Nicholas he received special marks of 
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favour. When he started life on his own account, he was not so 
fortunate. In Vienna he came very near to starvation ; at Berlin 
he was nearly carried away by the revolutionary tide; returning 
to Russia, he narrowly escaped deportation to Siberia. This was 
because he had forgotten his passport. A spy was set to entangle 
him, and if he had not had the good sense to remark that Socialism 
was hardly suited to Russia, things might have gone ill with him. 
The account of the development of musical teaching in Russia is 
remarkably interesting. Forty years ago, the term “ professional 
musician” was unknown in that country. It is noteworthy that 
Rubinstein thinks the unification of Germany has not advanced 
culture, which was more developed among the smaller States 
than it is now when the country is “compressed as by an iron 
ring into one great Kingdom.” Rubinstein’s opinion of the 
musical taste of this country is lamentably low. Here it is put 
into figures :—‘‘ Of the German people, at least 50 per cent. under- 
stand music; of the French, not more than 16 per cent.; while 
among the English—the least musical of people—not more than 
2 per cent. can be found who have any knowledge of music. Even 
the Americans have a higher appreciation of music than the 
English.” 


Drvinity.—The Miracles of Our Lord. By John Laidlaw, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Professor Laidlaw defines the scope of 
his treatise as “expository and homiletic.” The apologetic and 
philosophic side of the subject has, he thinks, been treated with 
sufficient amplitude. What he seeks to supply is a connected 
expository view of the incidents which are included under this 
term. Of course there can be no sharp line of demarcation drawn 
between the expository and the apologetic. A good exposition 
will often be the best possible apology. Let any one, for 
instance, read the very able account of a miracle which presents 
very considerable difficulties—the money in the fish’s mouth—and 
he can hardly fail to find it less of a stumbling-block than it may 
have hitherto seemed tohim. The fact of the Temple tribute being 
demanded of one who was “ the Son of the House” (év rots rod matpds 
vov), and the demand being met by a singular exhibition of power, 
is very suggestive. The student will find Professor Laidlaw’s book 
helpful. The Kingdom of God. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark.)—Professor Bruce’s book, part of which 
appeared some time ago in the Monthly Interpreter, is the “ first in- 
stalment of a projected work on the leading types of doctrine in 
the New Testament.” It deals with the teaching of the Synoptists, 
and is to be followed, we hope, by treatises dealing respectively with 
the Pauline and the Johannine doctrine, and that found in the 
Epistle tothe Hebrews. These types Professor Bruce denominates 
“The Righteousness of God,” “ Eternal Life,” and “ Free Access 


to God.” We cannot pretend to describe, much less to criticise, |- 


Professor Bruce’s treatment of his subject. Briefly, we may say 
that it is characterised by the thoroughness and freedom which 
we have hitherto been accustomed to connect with German 
theology. At the same time, we find a sobriety of judgment and 
a restraining good sense and good taste that are most salutary. 
Professor Bruce supposes an original book of sayings, and another 
containing a narrative of acts; and he states with much acute- 
ness his theory of how these have been utilised. It will be 
understood, however, that the variations made by the various 
Synoptists are subordinate to a great central idea which he finds 
in the words that supply a title to this book. One cannot help 
remarking on the vast advance made in Scottish theology during 
the last quarter of a century. One of the chief subsidiary causes 
must undoubtedly have been the continuous effort made by the 
publishers of this volume to supply Scottish students of 
divinity with a really valuable library. The breadth of selec- 
tion has been amply justified by results.——Spiritual Develop- 
ment of St. Paul. By the Rev. George Matheson. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Dr. Matheson treats his subjects at once with 
courage and reverence. He sees three stages in the Apostle’s 
theological life, which he connects with the three cities, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Rome, and he traces the progress of his ideas 
through the Epistles, taken in the chronological order which is 
commonly assigned to them. One might hesitate, indeed, to 
accept such a phrase as “ Paul’s first gospel,” when we remember 
how the Apostle denounces all who should preach any other gospel 
than the one which he had himself delivered ; but there is no con- 
tradiction ; there is growth in the successive phases of teaching. 
—Veni Creator, by H. C. G. Moull, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), 
is a contribution to theology dealing especially with the subject 
of the nature and work of the Holy Spirit.——In The Divine 
Appearances under the Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian Dis- 
pensations, Mr. George Fyler Townesend, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.), 
discusses successively all the appearances recorded both in the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures, whether described as of “The 
Lord,” or “ The Angel of the Lord.” His general theory is to iden- 
tify the “ Jehovah-Angel ” of the Old Testament with the “ Jehovah- 





Jesus” of the New.——The Unknown God ; or, Inspiration among 
Pre-Christian Races. By C. Loring Brace. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The author naturally starts from Egypt. He traces an original 
monotheism under the extravagant and degrading forms which 
the Egyptian religion had assumed when it was first described by 
foreign observers. By that time it had doubtless become a thing 
of aremote past. (It is a strange mistake, by-the-way, to speak 
of Herodotus as having “visited Egypt in the third century.”) 
From “ The Book of the Dead,” among other remains of the older 
Egyptian thought, we are able to correct many misconceptions. 
The second chapter deals with “ The Jews and Egyptians.” Thence 
we pass to the remarkable remains of Akkadian religion; and 
thence, again, to Greece,—Socrates and the Stoics, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. The systems of Zoroaster, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism are successively discussed. Finally, 
we have a chapter on the possibility of the conversion of non- 
Christian nations, a matter of which the author takes a hopeful 
view. This is a book in which considerable learning has been, 
on the whole, well utilised ——Natural Theology and Modern 
Thought. By James Houghton Kennedy, B.D. (Same pub- 
lishers.)—Mr. Kennedy, the Donnellan Lecturer at Dublin, 
1888-89, treats in this volume “some points in which the results 
of modern research and the development of modern thought are 
supposed to have seriously affected the proofs of Natural 
Theology.” Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that “On 
Design and Natural Selection.” The argument from design, we 
have often been told, is exploded; yet it still seems to survive. 
Professor Helmholz’s strange utterance about the human eye is 
quoted and discussed. The Professor certainly said that the defects 
in this organ—he enumerates seven—are such that, “ if an optician 
wished to sell him such an instrument, he should think himself 
quite justified in blaming his carelessness in the strongest terms 
and giving him back his instrument.” But when he goes on to say 
that “the adaptation of the eye to its function is most complete, 
and is seen in the very limits which are set to its defects,” he 
seems to nullify his criticism. As Mr. Kennedy remarks, “ the 
blame applies only to an imaginary state of things; the praise to 
the existing constitution of nature.” It is at least conceivable 
that an ideally perfect instrument might have been found not to 
work so well. The titles of the other chapters are “The Veto 
of Positivism,” “ Design and Mechanical Law,” “ Ihe Beautiful and 
Sublime,” “Determinism and the Will,” and “Kant and the 
Moral Proof.”’———Nature and Method of Revelation. By George Park 
Fisher, D.D. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—N-t the least interesting of 
Professor Fisher’s chapters is that on ‘‘ Tke Gradualness of Reve- 
lation,” a teaching which is passing rapidly, it would seem, from 
the status of a heretical opinion to a truth accepted by all schools. 
In his Supplementary Essays, Professcr Fisher discusses “The 
Authorship and Date of the Gospels,’ among other things, and 
criticises Professor Huxley’s commen's on the Gospel narratives. 
—tThe Living Christ and the Four Gospels, by R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), may be described as a very able com- 
pendium of apologetics. The argument is twofold, drawn, to 
use a common phrase, from internal and external evidence, and is 
very forcibly and succinctly put by Dr. Dale.-——In the series of 
“The Theological Educator ” (same publishers), appearing under 
the editorship of the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, we have An Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, by the Rev. W. H. Wright. Dr. 
Wright deals successively with the Hebrew Text, the Targums, 
the Septuagint, and the Ancient Versions, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. He then discusses the books separately: On all 
these subjects he has something to say that is well worth 
reading. Another useful volume is The Gospel History in 
a Connected Narrative, in the Words of the Revised Version, 
arranged by C. C. James, M.A. (C. J. Clay and Sons). 
Signa Christi, by James Aitchison (Cassell and Co.), is described 
as discussing the “ Evidences of Christianity set forth in the 
Person and Work of Christ.” After all, this argument is 
the most forcible that can be used. It must be supplemented 
by a certain amount of* external confirmation. But the “ appeal 
to experience” must be the chief thing in the end.—The Gospel 
and Modern Substitutes, by the Rev. A. Scott Matheson (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier), discusses for popular reading the various 
theories, scientific or social, in which men have imagined they can 
find the good news which they say the Gospel has not succeeded 
in proclaiming. Agnosticism; Science, with its assertion of, first, 
“The Law of Heredity,” and next, “The Law of Variation;” 
“ Positivism,” “ Socialism,” “ Pessimism,” and, finally, “ Art’’—for 
there are people who fancy that Art will do for mankind all that 
it wants—are successively discussed. 








New Epirions.—The Science of Language. By F. Max Miiller. 
2vols. (Longmans.)—We do not know whether we ought to class 
this work with new editions. The author has changed the title 
from “Lectures on the Science of Language,” to “The Science 
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of Languages, founded on Lectures delivered in 1861 and 1863.” 
The form of the book has been altered,—that is, what was 
peculiar in it as having been originally given to the world in the 
shape of lectures, has been taken away. The whole has been 
revised, something has been added and not less taken away. 
The work, in short, has been brought up to date. A new preface 
reviews what may be called the history of the study since Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller first engaged in it, and notes several points 
to which attention of the student should be specially directed. 
We may be permitted to congratulate Professor Max Miller on 
the share which he has had in promoting the advance of know- 
ledge in this direction. Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited by 
George W. Bethune, D.D. (Ward and Lock.)—This edition of 
The Complete Angler we owe to the industry and enthusiasm of 
an American divine. Dr. Bethune is, or was, a minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, an enthusiastic angler, and otherwise 
competent. There is some information about American fishing, 
now a little out of date, and bibliographical notes. A Handbook 
of English Political History, 1890. Chronologically arranged by 
Arthur H, Dyke Acland, M.P., and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Fourth 
edition, revised. (Longmans.) Royal Edinburgh, by Mrs. 
Oliphant (Macmillan), a cheaper edition of the admirable book 
published last year.—--Maidens of Scripture. By M. E. Townsend. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)——In Messrs. Cassell’s 
“* Modern School Series,” The Citizen Reader has reached, we see, 
to its “ hundred and fiftieth thousand,” and The Laws of Every- 
day Life to the “thirtieth.” 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for May :—The Art Journal; No. 35 of Our Celebrities, 
containing photographic portraits of Mr. William Lidderdale, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Edward Solomon ; the Magazine 
of Art, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Salon, Part 1 of 
Royal Academy Pictures, Artistic Japan, No. 5 of Notable London 
Churches, the Classical Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Homilist, the Theological Monthly, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
the Forum, the International Journal of Ethics, the Economic Review, 
Belgravia, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the 
Dublin Review, the Journal of Education, the Parents’ Review, 
Education, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Magazine, Temple Bar, 
the Cosmopolitan, the United Service Magazine, London Society, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Quiver, Good Words, the Sunday at Home, 
the Leisure Hour, the Sunday Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas. 
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Payn (J.), Sunny Stories, cr 8v0 .........4 ppesuabianiclnutibienn (Chatto & Windus) 3,6 







Russell (W. C ), Ocean Tragedy, 12mo ............. 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of Women, 12mo 
EAC OE AOS NINOMINS WIND 553 poh speisssavepasernsesdoaiowebessbncabessschugesbeisenesaet (Simpkin) 42/0 
Sweet (H.), First Middle English Primer, 12mo.. (Oxford Univ. Pres-) 2/ 

Treatise on the Law relating to Fraud, 8VO_ .......sc.cs-csseeresceescesenees (Stevens) 21/0 
Tucker (A. B.), Simple Thoughts for Church’s Seasons .. (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Wedlock and its Skeleton-Key, by Hope-Huutley, 2 vols, cr 8vo ...... (S. Low) 21/0 
Wian (W.), Beating-Man’s Vade-Mecum, cr 8V0 ........sseeceeees (Sonnenschein) 5/0 


«(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
sdeopehosoananned (Stott) 2/6 








RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTKEIN, the 

Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 

and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities 

for the stuiy of Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest English references,— 
fedanstrasse 13, 





“ 
LIBERTY” |“Liperry ” 
ART TAPEOTRIES & MUSLINS, 
PURNENENG 1's. caus asuene abem ae or 
FABRICS and beautiful Fabrics, in most charming 
For Curtains & Hangings designs, made specially for Liberty and Co., 


New Spring Pattern-Books at most moderate prices. 


post-free, 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 





New Spring Pattern-Books post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 











| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telograph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


3 | 
SMEDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 








Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model [Installation can be seen at Work. 





THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved: successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Aythor of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may bs consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 





** Familiar in Millions of mouths as any Household Word.”—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


**The Queen of Table Waters.’* 





“The WATER is CHEAP as well as GOOD.” 
“INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT,” 


“The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 


—The Times, 





Y OUNG ARCHITECT, Associate of the R.I.B.A., a Public 

School man, is willing to take ONE or TWO TRAVELLING PUPILS. 

wl a Seeking Tour abroad during the holidays,—‘‘A. B. J.,” 65 Chancery 
ane, W.C. 





i and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE FXCURSIONS. 
peg ih ape ig A ty = from London as follow::— 

n » May 15th.—To Leicester, Liverpool, Mavchester, B: - 
burn, Blackpool, Southport, Bolton, North Wales, Chester, Wigan, scene 
Warrington, Lancaster, Morecambe, Carnforth, the English Lake District, and 
many other places, for Three and Six Days; and to Carlisle, Dumfries, Castle 
Douglas, Kirkcudbright, EDINBURGH, and GLASGOW, for Four and Eight 


ays. 

On SATURDAY, May 16th.—To Birmingham, Coventry, Leamin m, Kenil- 
worth, Warwick, Dudley, Dudley Port, Wednesbury, Witches Central 
and South Wales, Aberystwith, Oswestry, Newtown, Borth, Abergavenny, 
Merthyr, Llandovery, Builth Road, Swansea, &., for Three and $:x Days. 

On WHIT MONDayY, May 18th.—To Birmingham, Coventry, Leamington, 
Kenilworth, Warwick, Dudley, Dudley Port, Wednesbury, and Wolverhampton, 
for One and Four Days, 4 

On THURSDAY (Midnight), May 21st.—A Cheap Two Days’ Excursion will 
be run from London to Manchester (for Manchester Races).—For times, fares, 
and full particulars, see handbills, which can be obtained at tha Company’s. 
Stations and Town Parcels Receiving Offices, and at Messrs. Gaze and Sons’ 


Office, Strand, W.C. 
Euston Station, May, 1891, G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 
T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 


) an E LECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 











B RI Gut ON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS,— 
One of £75; Sevenof £50; Three of £20 perannum. EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars ly to the Head-Master, Rev. T, 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. seine 





SP POROL DCR pA 








| 
| 





‘Ai TOMELE RAGIN OK 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &e., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION tw be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, annual value £40, and two ARTS SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, each of the annual value of £30, will be awarded on the results of an 
Examination to be held at the College on June 23rd and 24th. Names to be sent 
in by June 13th. A Scholarship Holder, under certain conditions, will be allowed 
a reduction of #25 on the fee for residence, 


For all particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—HALF-TERM will BEGIN 

on JUNE 16th. Classical and Modern Sides, Terms, 34 guineas; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas,—For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. D. EDWARDES, 
M.A., Head-Master, Denstone-College, Uttoxeter. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
ad — for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply to HEAD- 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
owed 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891, Examination in London and at 

elsted. 

Fees, £48 per annum in School House (separate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Bard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

















St. Andrews, N.B. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS!! 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION, 
Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 





Honorary President. 
His Highness the Duke of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 





Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER VON WAHLSTATT, 


Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq, 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS! ! 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting loaned by H.M. the Queen, 
of the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 

Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 

WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS!! 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
Gun EXHIBITION. 


By Special Permission of H.M. tae Emprror, 
The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 
The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Infantry Regiment. 





The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers, 

Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberz, Potsdam, Nuremberg, Munich, &c. 

Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain and Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘‘GERMANIA,” being a Life Picture of 
episodes from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining 
elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present 
day. 

. For particulars concerning admissions, &c., see London Daily Papers. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


AINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street. 
HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURE, 
** May-day : MagJalen Tower.” 
Open daily, 10 o'clock, Admission, ls, 


| ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 























RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN (Sussex), experienced in teaching 20 years, receives SIX PUPILS, 

from 8to13. Fees, £60 to £75 ayear. Two vacancies.—‘ CLERICUS,” care of 
Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “HOUSE” SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Fiaggroend adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 





and TRAINING 








and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
J Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
havea very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, Madame de Worms will be in London 
early in June. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd, 


OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, conducted by certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 

inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French, 

German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 

physical development, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlisle.—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood, 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 9th. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healtbily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS,.—Address, for particulars, “P.,” 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. A GOVERNESS STUDENT WANTED. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All. the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued, 























ive terms, £48 a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 

_ Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 
. This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 e term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 


Park School, Reading. 
EYESIGHT. 








PAILING 


Mr. F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic Optician, 
7 CORK STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
(Author of ‘Defective Vision: its Cause and Cure’’), 
Begs to intimate that he may be consulted personally, and entirely free of charge, 
upon all defects of vision and the proper adaptation of spectacles, 

Mr. Bluett during the past 26 years has made this subject his e ial study, 
and has received numerous testimonials for overcoming visual difficulties in intri- 
cate cases, where the patients have been under well-known oculists and opticians 
of eminence, who have failed to suit them. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; “‘ Sprine,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. - 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 14th, 1891—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £2,417,235; Calls Unpaid 


(since paid), £3,390; Uncalled, £2,879,375; 


Reserve Liability, £10,600,000.—Total, £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,626,835 16s. 24.-NU MBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 10,075. 


Directors. 


CHARLES BARCLAY. Esq. 

Right Hon. Viscount COBHAM. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 


FRANCIS CHARLKS 





JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esa. 

CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 


GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 





Joint GENERAL MaNnaGERS.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 
SoticirorRs.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





T= Directors have the pleasure to report that after making ample provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, and providing for the rebate of discount on 

current bills, the profits for the year 1890, including £54,706 14s. 6d. brought for- 

ward, amount to £565,043 14s. From this sum the Directors have transferred 

= “1 credit of Bank Premises Account, and £10,000 to the Bank’s Benevo- 
ent Fund. 

The Directors recommend that a bonus of 6 per cent. be paid, free of Income- 
tax, to the Proprietors in July next (making, with the dividends and bonus 
already pa d, 20 per cent. for the year), and that the balance of £74,892 9s. be 
carried to the profits of 1891. 

The Share Capital issued Jast year has been fully subscribed, and the amount 
received for premiums on the sale of the 2,500 9 gpg Shares credited 
to the Bank’s Premises Aceount, in accordance with the last Annual Report. 

During the year Branches have been opened at Warrington and in Finchley 
Road, Hampstead, both of which will, it is expected, prove advantageous to the 
Bank and useful to its customers, 


. In conjunction with the Bank of England and the leading banking and financial 
institutions throughout the Kingdom, this Bank joined, to the extent of 
£750,000, in a guarantee in connection with the liquidation by the Bank of 
England of the estate of Messrs. Baring Brothera and Oo., the Directors be- 
lieving it to be to the general interests of the country that the threatened crisis 
and consequent injury to credit should be prevented. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq., 
GEOR‘E FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq., 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq., 
all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Directors regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Roderick Mackay, 
one of the Bauk’s Anditors. 
In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Massrs. 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), the retiring Auditor, offers himself for re-election, 





BALANCE-SHEET, 








LIABILITIES. 

CaPITAL :— £ .. aed 
40.000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid... ‘apie ‘le 420,000 0 0 
150,25 45 £60 ,, £12 pees se .. 1,807,500 0 0 
63,245 = ,, £60 , £3 ae ee a 189,735 0 0 
2,417,235 0 0 

REsERvVE Funp— £2 «s d 

At December 31st, 1889 ... ase «» 1,450,000 0 0 

Add from premiums received on new 

issue in 1890 on i, on ie 176,835 16 2 
——-——_—_ 1,626,835 16 2 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &c. = ee se ... 939,587,476 1 8 
Acceptances, covered by Cash or Securities ... “ss a sap 258,952 8 4 


Prorit anp Loss Account :— 


£ 8. d. 
Balance from year 1889__... eae aor 54,706 14 6 








Net Profits for year 1890... 510,341 19 6 
565,048 14 0 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half-year —— 
ending June 30th (10 per cent.)... .. 222,750 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec. 31st (10 
percent.) ... cn me on .. 222,750 0 0 
Interest for half-year to Dec. 3lst (5 per 
cent.) on First instalment of new issue 9,656 5 0 
455,156 5 0 
Transferred to Bank Premises Account... 25,000 0 0 
Ditto to Bank’s Benevolent Fund ao 10,000 0 0 
490,156 5 0 


74,892 9 0 


£43,965,391 15 2 


Notre.—The above statement of liabilities does not include the Bank’s 
guarantee for £750,000 to the Baring Guarantee Fund. 


RICHARD B. WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, 


Directors, 
ROBT. WIGRAM, 


December 31st, 1890. 





ASSETS. 
Casi :— £ s.d4. 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches we «=4, 148,846 9 O 
», Calland Short Notice ... oe peo oe aie .. 4,382,088 110 
8,530,934 10 10 
INVESTMENTS :— 


£ s. d. 
7,578,504 9 7 


5,831,570 13 5 

—————_ 13,410,075 3 0 
ve 21,408;732 6 

615,649 15 1 


English Government Securities 
Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 
Debenture, and other Securities 


Bills Discounted, Loans, &.... Rai she ape 
Banking Premises in London and Country ... oa ane a 


to) 


£43,965,391 15 2 





T. G. ROBINSON, 
F. CHURCHWARD, > Joint General Managers. 
W. FIDGEON, 


I beg to report that I have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance- 
Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them inorder. I have also examinad tha Balance-Jheet ia detail 
with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in my opinion such Ralance-Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 


true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns. 


EDWIN WATERHUUSE, Auditor, 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was adopted, and the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr, William Barclay Peat were 


elected Auditors for the current year, 


The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Offisers of the Bank, and to the Cha'rman. 








Pye LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W.—The 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be 
held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, May 28th, at 3 p.m. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER will take the Chair. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











Germs of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom.... ss. ses Sagi) use £1 8 6....014 3.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 8....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &&.... + 112 6 .4..016 S...0 8 2 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager, 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 









Se Ee 
OvrsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

£ s.d. £2 s. a. 
eae 10 10 0} Narrow Column ..............0« 310 0 
Half-Page ..... desbenaneasemcapeevenn 5 5 0] Half-Column....... - 115 0 
Quarter-Page ....rcccccsccsceree 212 6] Quarter-Column ........,...00008 017 6 

ComPanizEs. 
Outside Page .......ccccscceeeeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..........sse00eeeeeeee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE GROSVENOR 


BEST & NEWEST 


OOKS. 2008 S 

gua ae GALLERY 
ERMS, ADDRESS 

THE LIBRARIAN. LIBRAR Y, 


137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Price ls., post-free. 
EAFNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Remedial Agents, with Cases of Nervous Deafness. 
By R. T. CooPEr, "M. A., M.D.—London : James Epps 
ond Co., 170 Piccadilly; and 48 Threadneedle Street. 








2s, 6d., post-free. 
ISEASES. ” of the VEINS: more 
especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hzemor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Ve ns, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compron Burvert, M.D.—London : 
James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 





ACCIDENTS * 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, 
Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. "a _— } Secretaries. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Sete Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital ............cceeeeeeeee £1,500,000 
| TEER 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches ane the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, an 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES oe ae to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate ta riff, 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HOTEL, 








Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT'S “MEMOIR 


of the LIFE 


OLIPHANT 


of LAURENCE 
and of ALICE 


OLIPHANT his WIFE,” will be published 


IN A FEW DAYS, 


in Two Volumes post 3vo, 


with Two Portraits, price 21s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY => THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
'RUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIREcTORs. 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of beteag = ry Deputy-Cuatrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T. Biddulph, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rev. R, Milburn Blakiston, M.A. 
‘W. Paget Bowman, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristol. 

Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 

G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Exeter. 


Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 
TOTAL FUND 


>. 7 
TOTAL ANNUA COME” 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford. 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 

Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
Rowland E. Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M. A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.O.P. 

Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 

John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 





Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 
The Dean of York. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


eee cee cee ce £3.00, = 
com, eae one 371,00 
2, 108012 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPECIALLY 


DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 


1.—No AGENTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 


by no less a sum than £40,000. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the genera] population. 


In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 


among the Members . 


Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The 


Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable tone ENDOWMENT 


ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age, 
uses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be —2 on application to the Office, 2 


Pros 
and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


ATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. 


DaMRELL and Upuam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 


and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy ceuld not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—A frequent cause of gout and 
rheumatism is the inflammatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion and general debility. A 
few doses of the Pills taken in time ure an effectual 
preventive against gout and rheumatism. Any one 
who has an attack of either should use Holloway’s 
Ointment also, the powerful action of which, com- 
bined with the operation of the Pills, must infallibly 
effect acure. These Pills act directly on the blood, 
which they purify and improve. Having once sub- 
dued the severity of these diseases, perseverance with 
the Ointment, after fomenting the affected joints 
with warm brine, will speedily relax all stiffness and 











prevent any permanent contraction, 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


before breakfast. 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after breakfast. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and red wine for dinner. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after dinner. 


GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor: d. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
otations on a yo to DUNVILLE and O0O., 
imited, Royal Tash Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Athenzum says (after a quotation) :—‘‘ There is only one man alive who 
could have written that passage, and he is Mr. Meredith. Its subtlety and 
strength are alike astonishing...... To say that the book is by Mr. Meredith is 
to say that it is full to the brim of brilliant things. The hand that dispensed the 
treasures of ‘The Pilgrim’s Scrip ’ is still prodigal of epigram.” 

The National Observer says:—‘*‘ We bave been unable to render aught like 
adequate justice to the many excellences of this masterly work. We can but 
urge the reader himself to taste and see. Yet, before parting with it, let it be 
-gaid that its supreme merit and virtue consist in that it isa work which gets down 
to the facts of life...... Mr. Meredith, as he alone of living Englishmen can, has 
struck the chords on which the harmony and the discord of existence are built up.” 





The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. With 


Two Tales from the German of Carmen Sytva, her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania, By BuancHEe ROOSEVELT. With Portraits, demy Ohi a 
This day, 





Mrs. JANET ROSS, 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janer 


Ross. Crown 8vo, 53, 

The Anti-Jacobin sayss—“ Of the multitudinons autobiographies which during 
the last decade have flooded the literary market, none has been freer from the 
taint of aggressive egotism, and few richer in inherent interest, than this unpre- 
tentious little volume......Very few people will reach the end of Mrs. Ross’s narra- 
tive without a feeling of regret that there is not another volume to follow.”’ 


A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION: 


a Handbook based on M. Gustave Ducovupray’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.”” With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 93. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ The work of author and adapter has been 
admirably executed, and the result is that rarest of literary portents—a summary 
at once comprehensive and readable.” 











NEW NOVETLS. 


By H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER. By H. Curre 


Hauuipay. 3 vols. crowa 8yo. [Now ready. 





By DANIEL DORMER, 


STEVEN VIGIL. By Danie Dormer. 2 


vols, crown 8yvo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready. 


SIR GEORGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d. 


By the AUTHOR of “ CAROLINE.” 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By Lady LINDSAY. 
In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The story is as Dutch as a modern Dutch picture of a Dutch interior. Cool 
shadows, fine touches, smooth surfaces, clear outlines, subdued meanings, among 
these sit Suzanna Varelkamp, the old maid; exactly as you may see in a Dutch 
picture an old lady ina prim room knitting a stocking and looking as if she and 
‘dust had never known each other. The story is fresh, vivid, original, and 

thoroughly interesting.”—Saturday Review, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 











MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A “FIN-DE-SIECLE” STUDY, 


The COMING TERROR, and other Essays 


a ee By Rozsert Bucwanan. Second Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo, 
22. 6 


TIMES.—“ Displays an exuberance of pungent expression that is itself enough 
to secure the amused attention of the reader.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This amusing, wrong-headed, audacious, ‘cranky’ 
book should be widely read, for there is not a dull line in it.’’ 


Now first published from the Original MSS. 


NEW SUSPIRIA de PROFUNDIS. With 


other Essays, Critical, Historical, Biographical, Philosophic2l, Imaginative, 
and Humorous. By THomas Dre Quinczy. Edited by A. H. Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., &. Crown 8vo, 6+, 
TIMES,—" Here we have De Quincey at his best. Will be w-lcome to lovers 
of De Quincey and lovers of good literature.’’ 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. Being Letters 
and other Records here first published. With Communications from Coleridge, 
the Wordswortbs, Hannah More, Professor Wilson, and others. Evited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by A, H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 
vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few works of greater literary interest have of late 
years issued from the press...... They comprise most valuable materials for the 
historian of literary and social England at the beginning of the century; but 
they are not on that account less calculated to amuse, enlighten, and absorb the 
general reader of biographical memoirs.” 


HEDDA GABLER: a Drama in Four Acts. 


By Henrik Issen. Translated from the Norwegian by EpmMuNnpD GossE, 

THREE EDITIONS.—Large-Paper Edition, with 3 Portraits, 2ls. net; Library 
Edition, with 1 Portrait, 5:.; Vaudeville Edition, paper, 1s. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—‘‘‘ Hedda Gabler’ is undoubtelly the strongest 
piece of dramatic work that Ibsen has yet done... ..It is a thrilling psychological 
study of a woman’s soul...... Ibsen is essentially an ethical writer...... He is an 
ideal dramatist.” 


MEA CULPA: a Woman’s Last Word. By 


Henry Harranp (Sidney Luska), Author of “ As It was Written.”’ 3 vols. 
COURT JOURNAL.—* Exceptionally able; intensely interesting.”’ 


IN the VALLEY. By Harold Frederic, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lawton Girl,” &. 3 vols. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes:—‘‘It has a great historical interest from its 
apparently faithful exhibition of the relations of the different nationalities aad 
races who were so curiously grouped together on and about the State of New 
York before the War of American Independence,” 
PRETTY MISS SMITH. By Florence 

Warpven. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


PUNCH.—“‘ Since Miss Florence Warden’s ‘ House on the Marsh,’ says the 
Baron, I have not read a more exciting tale than the same authoress’s ‘ Pretty 


Miss Smith,’” 
The MOMENT AFTER: a Tale of the 
By Rogert Bucuanan. Popular Edition, ls. 


Unseen. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

New Volume now ready, RLDING and 
POLO. By Captain ROBERT WEIR, 
Riding-Master, R.H.G., and J. MORAY 
BROWN. With Contributions by the DUKE 
of BEAUFORT, the EARL of SUFFOLK 
and BERKSHIRE, the EARL of 
ONSLOW, E. L. ANDERSON, and A. 
E. T. WATSON. With 18 Plates and 
41 Illustrations in the Text by G. D. Giles, 
Frank Dadd, and J. Stuart Allan. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 








London : LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Just published, ERIC BRIGHTEY ES, 
a Romance founded on the Icelandic Sagas. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With17 Full- 
Page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the 
Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 


in London for on, on the most favourable terms, orders f, i 
STANDARD PUB TOATIONS, and for ALL ‘AMERICAN “BOOKS ‘aa 


FERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 








ee es 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


This day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-1890. By Robert, 


Lord Hoveuton. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL: his Early Political 


Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secretary of State, 1822-27. 
Published by his Truastecs. Edited by CHARLES STUART PaRKER, M.P. 


Porirait, 8vo, 162. 
A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray. By Samvet Smives, 
LL.D. Third Thousand, Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


A MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: her Early 


Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. By Canon Scotr Hoitanp and W. 
8. Rocxstro. Portraits, Illustrations, and Appendix of Music. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 


GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burnie, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 


Prepare for it, How to Obtain it, and How to Use it. Intended for Cadets, 
Subalterns, and Parents. By Captain G. J. Younanussanp, Crown 8vo, 63. 


The LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester. New Edition, with Por- 
traits of the Author and of the Twelve. 8vo, 163. 


A HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN 


ARCHITECTURE. By tho late James Ferousson. F.R:S. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with 406 Iilustrations, medium 8vo, 3ls. 61. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the MODERN 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE, A New Edition, Revised and Enlarge’. 
With a Spec'al Account of Architecture in America. By Roxsert KERR, 
Professor of Architecture, King’s College, London. With 339 Iliustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Heyry B. Wueattey, F.S.A. 
Based on Cunningham’s ** Handbook.” Library Edition, on laid paper, 3 
vols. medium 8vo, £3 33. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. By Various Writers. With an 
Introduction by Herbert Spencer, Edited by THomas Mackay. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


SECOND and COMPLETING VOLUME of the 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Wm. Smit, LL.D., W. Warre, M.A., and G. E 
Marin»vin, M.A, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrations, 2 
vols. medium 8vo, 31s, 6d, each, 


ELECTRICITY : the Science of the Nine- 


teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. CarLuarp. LIllus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MR. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The SIXTH EDITION of 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 


DITTIES, and other Verses, is published this day, and contains a 
Glossary for English Readers who are not familiar with the Anglo-Indian 
references. 5s., post-free, 


Just published. 


THACKER’S MAP of INDIA, with Inset 


Physical Maps, Sketch Plans of Oaleutta, Bombay, and;Madras. Edited by 
J.G. BartHoLtomMrew. Corrected to present date, withijRailways, Political 
Changes, and an Index of 10,000 Names, being everyf{place mentioned in 
*‘ Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer.” In book form, 8s. 6d. 4 


W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


The New Illustrated Weekly, price Sixpence. 

The Three consecutive Numbers of BLACK and WHITE for May 2nd, May 9th, 
and May 16th, contain nearly TWO HUNDRED exquisite Reproductions in 
Colour of Pictures in the ROYAL ACADEMY and NEW GALLERY. 

Apart from many special novel and attractive features, BLACK and WHITE 
contains an Illustrated Story by an Eminent Writer, complete in each part, 


Office: 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PSTAIRS_~ and DOWNSTATIRBRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| teen TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS ... 











... £12,000,000 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


KHALED: A TALE OF ARABIA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition, just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

MR, ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India.| A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF, 
A ROMAN SINGER. WITH the IMMORTALS. 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. SANT’ ILARIO. 

NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
*,* Rewritten and considerably Enlarged. 
SCOTSMAN.—“‘ It is a strong story, and is good and enjoyable reading.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—*The characters are sketched with a master 


hand.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
NEW WORK BY COLON#L MAURICE, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 53. net. 


WAR: Reproduced, with Amendments, from 
’ the Article in the Last Edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopwiia Britann‘ca,” to which 
is added an Es:ay on ne | Literature and a List of Books, with Brief 
Comments. By Colonel F. MAURICE, R.A., Professor of Military Art and 
History, the Royal Staff College. 
Lord WOLSELEY says, in the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW :—“‘ If the author 
had written nothing else, this article would, I think, stamp him as the ablest 
English writer on military subjects.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. A. R. WALLACE’S 
WRITINGS. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


NATURAL SELECTION AND TROPICAL 
NATURE. 


Essays on Descriptive and Theoretical Biology. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Uniform with ‘‘The Malay Archipslago.’” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Model: of scientific exposition by one of the soundest,. 
most cautious, and most brilliant exponents of science in this country.” 
*,* Other Volumes will follow. 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST, ITS 
CONDITIONS, SECRET, AND RESULTS. 


By the Right Rev. J. MOORHOUSE, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, Author of 
** Jacob—Thres Sermons.” 

*,* The volume contains to sermms on the subject of Inspiration and the Old 
Testament, which will have special interest to those who have followed the con- 
troversy raised by the publication of “ Lux Mundi.”’ 

NEW BOOK BY REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED 
IN THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen, Vicar of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “* The Gospel. 
and Modern Life,” ‘* Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian 
Theology,” &c. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By EMILE BOUTMY, Member of the Institute. Translated from the French by 
Isabel M. Eaden. With Preface by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
SCOTTISH LEADER.—“ A brief and masterly sketch of our constitutional 
history from a French point of view.” ; 
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